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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





SINCE our last number the Great Match between Tue Norts and THE SovutnH haa 
come off, resulting in the victory of Fashion, the Northern Champion, who beat Boston in 
the unparalleled time of 7:32}—7:45!! The details of the race extend to sucha length 
that we could not make room for them in this number of the “ Register.” A revised re- 
port, by the Editor, wiil appear in our next. 

The following is a brief summary of the Match, which came off over the Union Course, 
Long Island :— 

TUESDAY, May 10, 1842.—Match, THE NORTH ws. THE SOUTH, $20,000 a side, 


$5000 ft. Four mile heats. 
Henry K. Toler’s (William Gibbons’) ch. m. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee out of Bon- 


nets o’ Blue (Mariner’s dam) by Sir Charles, 5 yrs., 111 lbs........ Joseph Laird. 1 1 
Col. Wm. R. Johrson’s & James Long’s ch. h. Boston, by Timoleon out of Robin 
Brown’s dam by Ball’s Florizel, 9 yis., 126 lbs........-.....-..--- Gil. Patrick. 2 2 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of First mile - - 1:53 | Time of Firstmile - 1:59 
«© 6 Second mile - 1:503 “« —“ Second mile 1:57 
« 6 ‘Third mile- - 1:54 «Third mile - 1:514 
« “ Fourth mile - 1:55 «  “ Fourth mile- 1:574 
Time of First Heat- - 7:324] Time of Second Heat 7:45 





On Friday, the 13th instant, Boston beat Mariner (half brother to Fashion), four mile 
heats, in 8:13—7:46—7:581, M. winning the first heat. 

On the 6th, Col. Wm. McCargo’s Eutaw, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, won the J.C. Purse 
at Washington in 8:01—7:43, beating a field of five, including Sarah Washington, Pryor, 
and Bengal. 

On the 15th, at Trenton, Col. J. P. White’s Biwe Dick, by Imp. Margrave, in Col. John 
son’s stable, won the three mile purse in 5:44—5:38}, distancing the field in the 2d heat! 
This is the best time, at three mile heats, ever run in America. 

Ina Match for $2000, P.P., at Camden, N,J., on the 24th, Mr. Long’s Adele, by Imp. 
Priam, beat Mr. Livingston’s Moustache, by Imp. Trustee, at Mile heats. 


Lists of the Blood Stock of several gentlemen will appear in our next, as well as com- 
tnunications received too late for this number. 
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cover, with Lord Segrave’s hounds, quite regardless of distance ; 
but what is still more extraordinary, from his fine wind and speed, 
as well as perfect knowledge of the country and the line which 
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GOING TO COVER, TO MEET THE DIFFICULTY. 





Drawn by H. ALKEN, and Engraved by H. Becxwitn, for the London “Sportsman.” 





Copied for the * American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” 


BY E. G. DUNNEL. 





Tue London “ Sportsman” magazine for February, 1842, com 
mences a series of Illustrations from the pencil of the celebrated 
ALKEN, wherein the difficulties of the Chase are most graphically 
delineated. As these illustrations are suited to men and scenes 
on this side of the Atlantic, we shall from time to time select such 
as may be deemed interesting to the lovers of the Chase here, and 
therefore commence our occasional series with the illustration given 
in this number of the “ Register.” ‘The editor of “ The Sports- 
man” introduces the series in the following terms:—‘It will 
scarcely be necessary for us to say anything laudatory respecting 
the talents of the artist, as the subject speaks in language that 
cannot be mistaken. It is our intention to follow up the “ difficul- 
ties ” in all their diversified and spirit-stirring forms, with which 
we feel assured our readers will be highly entertained, as they are 
genuine characteristics of the incidents by flood and field, which 
ever and anon accompany the fox-hunter. 

“Talk of sporting difficulties, it has been well said that the fox- 
hunter laughs at them, whether they be physical or moral. Mr. 
Kitely, noticed by Nimrod, will not suffer his animal load of two- 
and-twenty stone to debar him from the pleasure of the chase, 
where he shes equally as a man of mettle and of weight. Capt. 
Pell of the navy, also noticed by the same sporting chronicler, 
spite of a wooden leg, stops at nothing when in chase of a fox; 
but, on the contrary, when arrived at a rasping leap, he tops it like 
a workman, holding fast by the pummel of his saddle. Mr. Charles 
Newnham, although he was his own huntsman, yet his attachment 
to this sport was such as enabled him for some time to accomplish 
the Herculean task of hunting his own and the ‘Thurlow countries, 
having one kennel at Coggeshall and another at ‘Thurlow, more 
than thirty miles apart; and yet he hunted every day in the week, 
Sundays (of course) excepted. Descending in the scale of rank, 
but rising in that of devotion to our subject, we cite Hastings, the 
tailor ; who, instead of being the ninth part of a man, must embody 
the souls of ten sportsmen at least. ‘This hero of a shopboard ir 
Cheltenham is, or was, so passionately fond of the hounds, that he 
was constantly in the habit of starting on foot, from the kennel te 
cover, with Lord Segrave’s hounds, quite regardless of distance ; 
but what is still more extraordinary, from his fine wind and speed, 
as well as perfect knowledge of the country and the line which 
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the foxes usually take, he has very seldom been known to be man 
minutes in making his appearance at the conclusion of the best 
runs. He has hunted thus five days a week on foot with Lord 
Segrave, and has met the Duke of Beaufort’s on the sixth. On 
one occasion he walked from Cheltenham to Berkeley (twenty-six 
miles), and found the hounds gone to Heywood, ten miles further, 
to which he proceeded; he was rather late, but saw a good run 
nevertheless! It appears, however, that the sporting tailor is not 
at home on horseback ; otherwise opportunities must have occurred 
of enlisting himself in the service of the field. 

‘Indeed, we are told that Lord Segrave more than once offered 
him a good situation as earth-stopper ; but his answer was in true 
unison with the love of the actual chase, that, “as he could not 
stop a-nights, and hunt a-days too, he must ‘decline the offer.” 
Another pedestrian fox-hunter, of equal enthusiasm, is described 
at large in Johnson’s Hunting Directory ; his name was White, 
and from childhood he had been so attached to ficld sports, but 
particularly to fox-hunting, that he has been known to travel on 
foot sixty miles in a day, out and home, to enjoy this favorite 
pursuit. 

“Does the love of fox-hunting need any apology? ‘The sport- 
ing reader will probably start, and say to himself, “‘ What does the 
man mean by so absurd a question?” And yet philosophic writers 
have assured us that, as the march of intellect progressed, the 
chase, as an all absorbing recreation, would cease to be practised 
by the well-informed, the polite, and the influential, and would be 
followed by the ignorant and debased only. ‘These vaticinations, 
however, so far from having been hitherto realized, although we 
are every day becoming more intellectual, are contradicted by 
every day’s observation. At no period whatever has fox-hunting 
been so zealously pursued as within the last fifty years ; and at no 
period has it been graced by such a host of votaries, among whom 
may be found men, not more celebrated for their attachment to 
hunting, than eminent for their rank and attainments. Prince Al- 
bert, the hero of many battles, the ermined judge, and our most 
eminent statesmen, may be seen pursuing it with the utmost ardor ; 
and instead of the mere Robin des bois of former times, manners 
and accomplishments meet at the covert side, and pursue the ver- 
min game with more zest than they hasten to the Park or St. Ste- 
phen’s; and we question whether Sir Francis Burdett, when 
wielding an argument in the House, to the amusement of his hear- 
ers, felt himself so truly great as when “ foremost in the throng ” 
in a fox-chase ; or whether Porson would not have given up all his 
distinction as a Grecian to have killed a fox, a la *Meynell. The 
furor venaticus seems a scion of nature’s own planting ; hence all 
feel inspired by it; and whilst most other pursuits tire by repeti- 
tion, deter by the surrounding difficulties, or frighten by the at- 
tendant danger, fox-hunting seems to be rather pursued with an 
avidity proportioned to the obstacles which accompany it. ‘Time 
also, which probably blunts most passions, serves only to give a 
new whet to this animating sport; and many an octogenarian is 
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seen racing, indifferent about overtaking his fleeting years, but 
most anxious to come up with the flying fox. Of these assertions 
our Own experience and our sporting contemporaries offer innume- 
rable proofs. 

“The advantages derived from fox-hunting are also very consider- 
able to the community at large. If fox- hunting should be annihi- 
lated our superior breed of horses would degenerate ; ; the farmers 
would give up breeding if the chance of selling a horse for a hun- 
ter, at a profitable price, were hopeless; the censequence would 
be, the country in general would suffer. It would be impossible 
also to procure horses for Her Majesty’s cavalry ; and the present 
very expeditious mode of travelling must naturally be retarded, for 
want of the superior animals we now have (unless we go by steam 
and get blown up for our trouble). Can it be expected that farmers 
will be at the expense, trouble, and risk of breeding, if they have 
not a chance of selling their horses occasionally for hunters ; the 
inferior price given by government for horses to mount the cavalry, 
and the low price at which coachmasters purchase theirs, would 
offer very little encouragement to a breeder to select well-bred 
mares and put them to strong, thorough-bred, bony horses; nor 
would it answer their purpose to trouble themselves to put forward 
clever four-year-old geldings, if they had not the chance of being 
remunerated by the means we allude to. ‘The breed of men also 
would degenerate, and the manly characteristics of the nation 
would be changed; instead of the hardy, open-hearted, liberal- 
minded Briton, we should see nothing but an effeminate race, that 
would only meet once a year ata grand battue, to shoot a tame 
pheasant, and that would be the only chasse in England. Amongst 

a thousand other advantages belonging to fox-hunting, the bringing 
together the different ranks of society is not the least: man in his 
various grades is here to be met with, and here one can see much 
of life; a fox-hunt must therefore be allowed to be no bad school 
to study mankind in.” 





THE LAST LEAP. 


Originally Engraved by H. BECKWITH froma Painting by J. BATEMAN. 


Copied by J. N. GimprepE for the “‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” 





Tue Painting from which our Engraving has been made was 
exhibited in this year’s Academy, in London, and, about the head 
and foreparts of the deer especially, exhibits that talent for which 
Mr. Bateman is celebrated. It may be well called “the Precipi- 
tate Leap,” for the hound, whose good breeding made him staunch 
to the last, encounters a fate his eagerness gave him no time to 
avoid. No better ever held hart at bay in Black Mount nor traced 
his chase through all the devious paths of hill and valley, and with 
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his tongue brought the unerring rifle to his aid. But for him the 
joys of ‘the chase are over; no echo will ever again reverberate his 
music from hill to hill, and craig to craig, for hound never yet 
leaped into the abyss his dying quarry has dared him to and lived. 
The same destruction of pointed craig and falling stone awaits 
them both. Stricken to the heart, the deer dies but half a death, 
since his fate, like the stern Balfour of Burley’s, is linked with that 
of his unrelenting enemy. Down, down they go, bruised and 
wounded, to the bottom, and the hand that drew the fatal trigger 
has barely time to grasp tree or stone to steady the gaze that 
watches the favorite breathing out his life below. 





BRIEF RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE PATRICK 
CONNELLY. 


On the 9th of last month the tomb closed upon this celebrated 
jockey, at the age of 35, in the bloom of life and hope. No man 
of his condition ever enjoyed more respect, both in his profession 
and in the character of a truly honorable member of society. For 
the last dozen years, the writer of this slight memorial was familiar 
with his career as a public rider, and he has had experience enough 
of the turf to pronounce that, of his contemporaries, none were 
more steadily and surely approaching distinguished eminence than 
Connelly. ‘The history of his early achievements I had from his 
own lips ; they were to the following effect. His first appearance 
in the racing-saddle was at the Curragh, where he rode Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s Jenny Grey, for a handicap over the Peel Course, his 
weight being 3st. Ylb. (or Sllb.) The next year—1821—Mr. 
Prendergast removed his stud to Newmarket, and with it his 
feather jockey. At that place he soon after became one of Neale’s 
lads, and by that excellent trainer was put upon Lord Verulam’s 
Vaurien, for the Chelmsford Cup, which he won. ‘This was the 
commencement of his good luck, its continuation being marked by 
his winning, as well as my recollection serves me, the 2,000 
Guineas Stakes in 1830, on Augustus, for Lord Exeter, and in the 
same year the St. Leger, on Birmingham. In 1831 he won the 1,000 
Guineas Stakes at Newmarket, ou Sir Mark Wood’s Gallantine, 
and also in 1831 and 1832, the two successive Goodwood Cups, 
on Priam, for Lord Chesterfield ; and in 1832, the Oaks, on Galata, 
“the flying mare,” for Lord Exeter. In 1834 he won the Derby, 
on Plenipotentiary, for Mr. Batson; in 1836 and 1837, the ‘Tues- 

day’s Riddlesworths on Muezzin and ‘Troilus, for Lord Exeter ; 
and last year, the Derby again, on Coronation, for Mr. Rawlinson. 

it is lawful for a writer to borrow a leaf from his own composi- 
tions, and this notice is closed with a sketch of Connelly’s style 
2s 2 jockey, from the peu which has here recorded that his last 
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race isrun.... . “In costume he is the most finished of all his 
cotemporaries ; moreover, he is of a most prepossessing exterior, 
with a smile ever playing over his handsome features, that at once 
relates the history of his heart. Long as he has been absent from 
his country, his accent still adheres to him, as Moore sings— 


‘«« Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled,’ 


and he is not ashamed of it,a sign of good sense, whose imprimatur 
would give many of the more aspiring of his fellow-countrymen a 
circulation of better respect among us. He is cheerful and light- 
hearted ever, and goes to his work as if it were his pleasure. Ask 
him a question, and you do not receive a reply wrapped up in the 
mystery that would immortalize an ambassador in ‘Tom Thumb ; 
you get one neither inconsistent with his duty nor his civility. In 
his style of riding, too, may be traced somewhat of nationality; 
his set-to does not strike you (as in Robinson, for instance) as the 
result of a previous accommodation of circumstances, but it appears 
the effect of some chance, on the instant discovered and taken ad- 
vantage of. At such a moment he throws all the fire for which 
the land of his nativity is proverbial into the struggle. Without 
indulging in the vicious punishment for which some of our public 
riders have an unenviable renown, no horse that he ever rode at a 
critical finish, but knew sufficiently well that he was in earnest. I 
have seen many horses that he has brought successfully through 
races of terrible severity, but I never yet looked upon one cut up 
as I have known them by too many of his cotemporaries. In his 
seat there is more lightness, or rather less appearance of hamper, 
than in most of those who go to scale his weight. ‘This may be 
the result of natural grace, matured by constant practice, but I can- 
not help fancying the buoyancy of the disposition has some actual 
effect upon the apparent gravity of the frame.” 
London Sporting Review for May, 1841. 


ON FATTENING CATTLE. 





Sir: Observing that since Major Moor called the attention of 
the Committee of the English Agricultural Society to the question 
of using barley in fattening cattle, several modes of feeding have 
been published, and enquiries made, boiling and steaming being 
troublesome and expensive processes, and not generally easily ac- 
complished, I copy the following from “ Pott’s Cyclopedia” for the 
consideration of your readers :— 

‘“‘T found to fatten a pair of good oxen at Ville Auburn, would 
take forty-five cart-loads of raves and aton of hay. When the 
raves were done they give ground corn, with water enough added 
to form a paste ; this they leave four or five days to become sour, 
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and then dilute it with water, thicken it with cut chaff, and give it 
to the oxen thrice a day. 

‘At Bassie the same. They assert that oxen like it better for 
being sour, and that it answers better in fatting them. They eat 
about a bushel a day, weighing twenty-two pounds, and never give 
this and liquor without chopped hay. 

“The droves I met coming to Paris, to the amount of twelve or 
fifteen hundred, were with few exceptions very fat—fatter than 
oxen are commonly seen in England in the spring. I handled 
many scores of them, and found them well fatted. 

« At Limogen the same process, but with the addition of a leaven 
to the paste, to quicken the fermentation and make it quite sour. 
At first the oxen will not drink it, but they are starved to it; they 
usually take it the second day, and after they have begun like it 
much, and never leave a drop. 

‘‘ Usarch.—Use leaven, and given sour, as before described. 

‘“‘ Between Brice and Cressenne they use maize, and to make 
them fatten sooner and better they give them every night, and 
sometimes in a morning, a ball of pork-grease as large as an 
apple. It increases the appetite, and the beasts perfectly devour 
their food after it, and their coats become smooth and shining. 
All here give salt plentifully.” 

From the foregoing it appears that corn-meal is easily converted 
into a very proper state to be taken up by the system, and that a 
fatty or oily matter in a small proportion assists ; and thus, as at 
present the cost of a ton of oilcake is equal to ten quarters of 
barley, andthe whole quantity of soluble or nutritive matter, ac- 
cording to the table (May) in the “ Farmers’ Almanac,” of barley 
is 920 parts in 1000, and of linseed cakes but 151 parts in 1000, it 
appears there is twice the bulk of barley, and six times the quantity 
of nutritive matter, as in aton of cakes of the same cost, and of the 
nutritive matter respectively— 

Mucilage. Saccharine. Gluten. 


Barley - - - - - - - - 790 - - 70 - - 66 
Linseedcake - - - - - - 123 - - ll - - 17 
In favor of barley - - - 667 - - 59 - = 49 


In another place I read that lentils are preferable in some re- 
spects to spring vetches, as they will grow on poor brashy land, 
such as vetches will not, are excellent as green fodder, and for hay 
to make horses fat are superior to every other kind. When de- 
signed for hay they should be cut just after the pods are formed. 

They may be sown any time in April orin May, as they come to 
the scythe quick, produce much seed, and the straw will be relished 


by cattle. 


A MemBER oF THE Royat AGRICULTURAL Society or ENGLAND. 


P.S. Lentils, I find, are called white or Egyptian tares in some 
places. 
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DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND. 





Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.—Hor. 





Biocrapuy is to writing what portrait-painting is to art; and 
what Johnson, when speaking to Reynolds, so truly says of the 
latter, may be well applied to the former. ‘In painting, as in 
life, what is greatest is not always best. I should grieve to see 
Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses, to empty splendor 
and to airy fiction, that art which is now employed in diffusing 
friendship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening the aflections of 
the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead.” ‘This is de- 
licate flattery to the painter; but it may be more justly applied to 
the biographer ; for what isa more gracious act, what a more plea- 
surable employment, than to rescue from oblivion those whose 
lives are worthy to be remembered, whose kindly affections should 
never be forgotten? And on subject more worthy couid never pen 
be put to paper than Wititiam Henry Vang, the late Duke and 
Marquis of Cleveland, whose name is more familiar to our readers 
as Earl of Darlington, and whose sporting qualities in early life 
caused him to be considered the most promising fieldsman of the 
day. 

His Grace, who had for some time labored under severe indis- 
position, and of whose recovery for the fortnight preceding his 
decease no hopes were entertained, died at his residence in St. 
James’s Square, on Saturday, the 29th of January, in the 76th 
year of his age. He came into the possession of the Marquisate 
by letters patent, dated Sept. 17, 1827, and to the Barony of Raby 
and Dukedom of Cleveland in January 1833, having succeeded to 
the Earldom of Darlington, on the death of his father, in 1792. 

His Grace was descended from Sir Henry Vane, who was knight- 
ed for his valiant achievements at the celebrated battle of Poic- 
tiers ; and his immediate ancestors shone conspicuously in many 
records of English chivalry. But it is not of those deeds, or of 
the high rank of His Grace, that it is necessary here to dilate: we 
desire to speak of him only as a Sportsman ; and of his “ doings ” 
in the hunting-field as Lord Darlington, are they not recorded in 
the pages of Maga !—His rank and fortune having placed him 
early in life at the summit of human life, he spared no expense in 
the splendor of his sporting establishment, in his kennels and sta- 
bles, and he undoubtedly stood first on the roll of Masters of Fox- 
Hounds—not only hunting the hounds himself, but going through 
all the drudgery of a huntsman, by constantly drafting and feeding 
them in the season, and paying the most minute attention to all the 
operations of the kennel. 

Everything in Lord Darlington’s stud was managed with order 
and method: his coverts and his fences were constantly watched, 
and some estimate may be made of the expense he was at in 
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preserving foxes, by the single fact of his paying £340 a year to 
his own tenants in the Raby country for rent of coverts north of 
the Tees. 

Lord Darlington’s hounds were usually divided into two packs— 
one called the young, and the other the old pack, although of 
course there were some old hounds in the former. He was fond 
of large hounds, and he succeeded in bringing them up to the top 
of the standard ; bigger, indeed, on his own admission, than any 
his ccuntry required. ‘The speed of these, however, with a scent, 
was quite proportionate to their size; it was undisputed, nay, they 
were allowed by all to be the speediest in England. Sir Belling- 
ham Graham used to say that he never hunted with a finer pack ; 
brighter-skinned hounds perhaps were never beheld. 

The stables at Raby were calculated to hold about thirty hunt- 
ers—and it is needless to say they were the best that money could 
purchase—besides coach-horses. Such a thing as a hack was 
never seen at Raby. Everything there went a hunting or in 
harness. 

Lord Darlington’s passion for the “ noble science ” was intense ; 
he was an excellent companion, and abounded in a rich fund of 
anecdote. He used to relate a singular one of the instinct of a 
fox-hound. In his father’s life-time a hound called Gleaner was 
sent from Yorkshire to the then Duke of Bolton, near Basingstoke, 
Hants, and in the almost incredible space of sixty hours he was 
back at his kennel in Yorkshire. 

Of His Lordship’s zeal in the hunting-field, the following anec- 
dote, among many others, is recorded :— 

“The morning (15th November) was wasted in rattling several 
coverts, and all the Field had given up except Lord Darlington, Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Hon. Captain Paulet, Mr. Wharton, Colonel 
Ellice, Mr. Anderson, and Nimrod. At half-past three, as the 
Noble Lord was getting his hounds out of covert, Sir Bellingham 
addressed him thus :— 

“* Well, my Lord, I think it is time to go home, and your road 
is my road.’ 

«My road,’ said His Lordship, ‘is through that wood,’ pointing 
to Heslett wood, two miles in nearly a contrary direction. 

“To Heslett wood we went, and away went a fox. Hounds 
never went faster than these did for twenty-five minutes, when 
they came to the first check......... We ran this fox—sometimes 
chasing, sometimes hunting, as the nature of the soil admitted— 
for one hour and twenty-two minutes, and the last twenty minutes 
in the dark, or we should certainly have tasted him. 

«We want the lamps lit,’ said I to His Lordship, as he was 
cramming his mare at a fence without knowing which side the 
ditch was, and without seeing a gate which I espied in the corner. 

“<7 think we do,’ said this veteran Sportsman, but he disdained 
leaving his line for the gate. 

“‘T saw the place afterwards, and it was an ugly drop into a turn- 
pike-road. We soon after stopped the hounds.” 

“Pray, my Lord,” said a Sportsman, walking with him through 
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his grounds, “is not your kennel here very near the house? Does 
not the savor of the boiler sometimes find its way into the drawing- 
room ?” 

“It may,” rejoined His Lordship, “ but we are too well-bred for 
fox-hunting to mind that.” 

Dick, His Lordship’s whipper-in was ill. “Have you heard 
how Dick is?” said a friend. 

‘‘] have been to his bedside,” said Lord D., “he has had a rest- 
less night, nevertheless I hope he will do well; but he made me 
smile when he said, he had no doubt but he should be able to go 
out with the hounds on Wednesday! He also inquired after Light- 
ning’s eyes, and how Rufus and Mortimer had fed.” 

His Lordship’s courteousness to Ladies was exhibited in this 
instance :—A hunter was going off to be put to the hammer at 
London: “I am selling that horse,” observed the Duke, “ solely 
to oblige the Ladies. A better hunter,” continued His Lordship, 
‘no man need ride ; but he put his foot into a grip one day with 
my boy, and came down, which the Ladies attributed to his having 
only one eye. But he must go now.” 

Raby, Lady Darlington’s horse, was a beautiful animal, 15-3, 
bright bay, with black legs ; and if he had been bespoken for the 
purpose he could not have been more complete. Her Ladyship 
rode him many a season without his ever having given her a fall, 
and she customarily rewarded him by visiting him almost every day 
in the winter, and giving him some plum-bread. ‘The Duchess of 
Cleveland was a most graceful Horsewoman, and Lady Augusta 
and Lady Arabella Vane, His Grace’s daughters, are excellent 
Sportswomen. ‘Their best description is afforded in their father’s 
own book, “The Operations of the Raby Pack,” where he repre- 
sents “the two sisters vying with each other over a deep and strong 
country in one of his best runs.” ‘They usually appeared in the 
field in scarlet habits, and were always mounted on splendid horses. 
His Lordship’s costume was a straight-cut scarlet coat, with a fox 
embroidered on the collar, a hat (in early life he wore a cap), and 
a leather girdle across his shoulder. 

Raby Castle is of most magnificent structure, formerly in the 
tenancy of the Nevilles of Westmoreland, and the Hall is so un- 
usually capacious that it was not uncommon for his guests in the 
winter to be driven in their carriages into the noble vestibule. 
Over this is a spacious apartment, in which the ancient festivals 
were held, and seven hundred Knights who held of the Nevilles, 
are recorded to have been entertained at one time. ‘The very 
kitchen is a curiosity, having narrow passes cut out in the massive 
walls, through which the eatables were conveyed to the banquet. 

The Duke’s riding and hunting stables erected by him in the 
Park a few years since, correspond in their beauty and extent with 
the dignity of the Castle, though now they stand only as sad me- 
mentos to those who remain behind. 

Seven years have elapsed since His Lordship was actively en- 
gaged in the field. Owing to the advanced life of His Grace, he 
gave up his sporting pursuits in 1835, at which time his celebrated 
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pack of hounds were divided between himself and his son-in-law, 
Mark Milbanke, Esq., and the country was sub-divided between 
them at the same time. 

Lord Darlington was a Sportsman of the Old School in the real 
acceptation of that comprehensive term, ready for all winds and 
weathers, yet not one of the mere Squire Westerns, but a man of 
cultivated acquirements. For thirty-eight seasons uninterruptedly, 
and with high reputation to himself and the Sportsmen who hunted 
with him, he went through an unexampled course of fine-spirited 
chases. His annual publication of “The Operations of the Raby 
Pack” at once shewed the man. ‘There was an enthusiastic ad- 
miration in his descriptions of some of the runs, which proved how 
his heart and soul shared in the sport of the day. Such expres- 
sions as these were of frequent occurrence :—“ Most divine, en- 
thusiastic hunting, with a delightful recovery at last !”’—* ‘The dar- 
ling hounds behaved like jewels!” distinguishing several of them 
by their names. On one occasion, indeed, he gave at his own 
table the health of Centinel, Bonnyface, and Lazarus, hounds which 
had particularly distinguished themselves in a run. ‘The Book for 
the Season 1825-6, from the 31st of August to the 18th of April, 
gives the following result of the sport—* Killed eighty-eight foxes 
—earthed twenty-one—blank days none !” 


HIS GRACE’S TURF CAREER. 


The Duke of Cleveland may be truly said to have been one of 
the oldest and most influential supporters of the ‘Turf of his day, 
having indulged in his favorite predilection up to the period of his 
death. He made his debut in 1791, when Lord Barnard, with a 
horse (to which the Calendars give no pedigree), which won the 
Hiunters Stakes at Durham, beating Sir H. Williamson’s Hunter. 

The following year His Grace succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Darlington, and he then commenced keeping a regular stud, which 
from time to time he introduced upon the Southern and Northern 
Turf. His Grace was the breeder of many fine horses, though he 
did not possess so extensive a stud as many of his cotemporaries, 
his policy being rather directed to purchase the most distinguished 
horses of the day, many of which he procured at extremely long 
prices. 

In 1792, while yet Lord Barnard, he brought out Hector, by 
Trentham, out of Sister to Challenger, who only started once that 
year, winning the King’s Plate at Ipswich. His regular racing 
establishment was then followed up the succeeding years by the 
under-named list of first-rate and superior horses, many of whom 
have, since their brilliant feats on the Turf, contributed eminently 
to the production of our present superior breed of race-horses as 
well as hunters. 

[Here follows a list, comprising all the horses owned by His 
= from 1793 to 1842, amounting to the immense number of 
161! 
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The above list of horses, which His Grace has from time to 
time brought on the British ‘Turf, presents a brilliant phalanx of an 
unparalleled number of superior horses belonging to one individual, 
many of which have since distinguished themselves as the first- 
rate sires of superior race-horses: witness the names of St. 
George—A gonistes—H aphazard-— L’Orient—Champion— Zodiac 
— Trafalgar—Pavilion—Rubens—Asmodeus—Bay ‘Trophonius— 
Whisker—Memnon—Liverpool — Voltaire—Emancipation—Trus- 
tee—Muley Moloch, &c. &c., while many of the mares have pro- 
duced most excellent stock. 

Ilis Grace, during his long career, had several trainers wt.o had 
the management of his Stud. For many years his horses in the 
South were under the management of Mr. Wm. Chifney at New- 
market, and his brother Samuel was first rider. In the North, in 
his early years, he had his horses under the well-known jockey 
and trainer, Mr. Wm. Peirse, at Belle Isle, near Richmond, York, 
whose son, Mr. Thomas Peirse, succeeded to the office on the re- 
tirement of his father into private life. Afterwards Mr. Leonard 
Heseltine, of Hambleton House, near Thirsk, was honored by the 
appointment of trainer to His Grace; in which he was succeeded 
by Mr. John Smith, of Middleham, York, who held the appoint- 
ment till His Grace’s demise, though for the last year he trained 
the stud atthe Baronial Seat, Raby Castle, near Staindrop. Since 
the partial retirement of Sam Chifney from public life as a jockey, 
the riders whom the Duke of Cleveland patronised were, Mr. Wm. 
Wheatley, Mr. John Day, Mr. Thomas Lye, and, for light weights, 
Mr. John Cartwright, Mr. John Benson, “ec. 

In the demise of this esteemed Sportsman, the Turf has to de- 
plore the loss of a firm supporter, and his death has caused an irre- 
parable vacuum, of which we fear numerous Race Meetings, par- 
ticularly in Yorkshire, will present some painful evidences ; for 
we regret to ackno wledge how deeply we feel that on the loss of 
a good supporter of our Enelish Pastimes, we rarely find a succes- 
sor who promises to tread in the same path with anything like the 
same spirit and advocacy. 

On the “ debit” or “ credit ” account in the Noble Duke’s “ Turf 
book” we of course cannot be cognisant; but one curious instance 
of the caprices of Fortune has been communicated to us on “ un- 
doubted veracity ;” namely, that on a certain Derby Day many 
years ago, the “ account current” was on the debit side to the tune 
of £30,000; and whilst on the course an express was received 
by His Lordship announcing the death of a near relative, with the 
pleasing intelligence of an addenda to his income of £40,000 per 
annum! 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for April, 1842. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO 
“Remarks on the Fashionable English Racing Stallions.” 





BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 


oo 


Havine at the close of my last article on our Fashionable Racing 
Stallions unfortunately mislaid my note-book, I must venture to 
intrude on your pages to do justice to several Fashionable Stallions 
heretofore unnoticed.—I will begin with 

Birdcatcher, by St. Patrick, out of Sister to Luss by Hedley. I 
remember, in the year 1832, seeing this horse run a capital second 
to Margrave for the St. Leger, and it was the opinion of many at 
the time that he ought to have been first instead of second. ‘Taking 
this horse’s running all through, his performances will be found to 
have been above mediocrity. At three years old he won seven 
times, beating most of the best horses of his day; amongst them 
will be found, Physician, Julius, Lady Stafford, Retainer, Fang, 
Ludlow, cum multis aliis. 1 cannot say that] am an admirer of 
the St. Patrick blood, yet Birdcatcher has got some very decent 
runners—to wit, Jenny Jenes, Rabbitcatcher, Cerito, and Proof 
Print. His price of covering I certainly consider high—12 gs. 
each mare—for he unquestionably ought not to rank higher than 
Achmet, Cain, Mulatto, Hornsea, The Doctor, Cardinal Puff, Ca- 
rew, Phenix, Sheet Anchor, Stockport, ‘Tomboy, and Venison, all 
of whom are advertised at 10 gs. each. Birdcatcher will stand at 
Melton Mowbray, and will serve a few half-bred mares at 3 gs. each. 
He is a likely horse to get hunters. 

The Prime Warden stands near Stoke-upon-Trent, and his price 
of covering is 6 gs. each mare. ‘The blood that flows in this ani- 
mal’s veins is of the most fashionable order, he being a descendant 
of the celebrated Cadland, out of Zarina by Morisco. Few, very 
few horses shone with greater splendor on the Turf than Cadland 
did in 1828 and 1829. Besides winning the Two Thousand Gui- 
neas Stakes and the Derby—the latter race after a dead heat with 
the celebrated horse ‘The Colonel—he carried off the whole of his 
three-year old engagements in splendid style. At four years old, 
I believe, he was not at any period of the season what may be 
termed quite up to the mark, yet the Calendar records him frequently 
a winner, and that, too, against the top-sawyers of the day. Now 
that Cadland has left us for a foreign land, we have his represen- 
tative in ‘The Prime Warden, whose performances during his short 
stay on the ‘Turf will bear analyzing very closely. [ have reason 
to know that this horse was never thoroughly fit to run save once, 
and that was at the Wolverhampton Meeting in 1837, when he won 
the St. Leger Stakes in a common canter from Metal. He had 
previously run at the Liverpool Spring Meeting a most slashing 
race with The Doctor, being beaten in the end by scarcely a head ; 
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indeed, many gentlemen believe to this day that The Prime War- 
den was at least upon equal ¢erms with ‘lhe Doctor at the finish. 
At Newton his performances read well, inasmuch as he was the 
winner of the St. Leger Stakes and the St. Helen’s Purse. After 
his Wolverhampton race, several good judges backed ‘The Prime 
Warden very freely for the St. Leger, and it is to be regretted that 
the horse’s leg gave way about a week before the great event came 
off, for there cannot be a doubt that he would have figured in the 
first flight at the finish of that scrambling race. ‘There was, if I 
remember rightly, a false start, in which The Prime Warden got 
well off; and in the actual race, owing to the blundering of Wil- 
liam Scott on Epirus, the chance of this son of Cadland was com- 
pletely thwarted ; he, nevertheless, ran very honestly, and was 
well up at the close. I have been told that The Prime Warden’s 
stock are highly promising; and, looking at the pedigree of the 
animal, and his performances on the ‘Turf, I must unhesitatingly 
say that, at the very low figure annexed to his name, as a covering 
stallion, 1 do not know how to recommend any other in preference 
to the limited breeder of racing-stock. 

Redshank, by Sandbeck, out tof Joanna by Selim, may be found 
during the season at Yaxley, near Peterborough, and at 5 gs. a mare 
he is pretty certain to be well supplied. When Redshank made 
his debut as a two-year-old in one of the Autumnal Newmarket 
Meetings in 1835, I thought him one of the most promising young- 
sters of the day; and although victory did not crown his effort, 
yet, as a three-year-old, he was the winner of seven races. At 
four years old, the Calendar tells me that he won the following im- 
portant races—£145 and the Gold Cup at Stamford ; the Queen’s 
Plate at Northampton: the Queen’s Plate and £50 at Leicester ; 
the Gold Cup and £70 at Lincoln; the Gold Cup with £50, and 
the Queen’s Plate at Nottingham ; and £240 at Holywell—a very 
capital return truly. Sandbeck was got by Catton, and never 
figured much as a fashionable racing stallion ; indeed, the racing 
breeders have, from some cause or another not easily explained, 
been latterly much prejudiced against the stout and honest blood of 
Golumpus. Redshank was a Newmarket pet for the St. Leger in 
Elis’s year, and some of the Southern Gentry burnt their fingers 
rather severely by the result. Some of our flighty mares might 
with very great propriety be sent to Redshank, whose stock are 
very bony and promising. 

Don John, having failed to stand “ second training,” is advertised 
to cover mares at Bretby, near Burton-upon-'l'rent. This valuable 
horse was got by either Tramp or Waverley, out of Hetman Pla- 
toff’s dam by Comus. Don John was, undoubtedly, the best three- 
year-old of his day, and his Leger race (1838) will not be easily 
forgotten—a more complete tailing I never saw. ‘The distance, 
too, was run in less time than was ever known—the course, 1 mile, 
6 furlongs, and 132 yards, being run over in the short space of 
three minutes and seventeen seconds. Asa two-year-old, Don John 
won his races in capital style ; and after cantering over for a rich 
Stake in one of the Spring Newmarket Meetings, he was “ bottled 
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up” for the Great Northern Race. The Field at Doncaster was 
strong in point of quality, and the extreme ease with which Don 
John disposed of Ion, Lanercost, Cobham, and several others, was 
the theme of admiration to the Chesterfield party. Of Don John’s 
two races at Newmarket when four years old, it is only necessary 
to say, that by fine riding a rich Stake was secured to his Noble 
Owner; and Grey Momus, thanks to the state of the course, was 
enabled to beat the flying North Country Phenomenon for the Port 
Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., ‘T.M.M.—Don John’s price is 15 
sovs. each mare, with 1 sov. to the groom; and [ understand that 
the principal mares of Lord Chesterfield are to be put to him this 
season. I prognosticate that this stallion will become highly po- 
pular amongst our fanciful breeders of Racing Stock. It is to be 
hoped that foreigners will not tempt the Earl of Chesterfield by 
offering a “ high figure ” for this valuable animal. 

I cannot conceive why Dedalus, by Buzzard, out of Icaria, 
should be classed by his Gallant Owner in the 10 gs. lot of cover- 
ing stallions; for 1 can pick others at half the figure, with far 
greater pretensions either as to pedigree or performance. I will 
mention a few :—Agreeable, by Emilius, out of Surprise ; D’Eg- 
ville, by ‘The Colonel, out of Varennes ; Heron, by Bustard, out of 
an Orville mare; Quicksilver, by Velocipede, out of Silvertail ; 
and Little Red Rover, by ‘Tramp, out of a Paynator mare. Agree- 
able was a good and honest racer, and will, in all probability, get 
some of “ the good and useful sort” for country racers. D’Egville 
carried all before him at two years old, but, like most of” The 
Colonel’s get, trained off sadly afterwards. Heron paid his way 
handsomely, by picking up some of the best things amongst the 
Provincials. Quicksilver has been a trial horse to ‘Joe Rogers for 
the last four or five years, and is an exception to the rule that the 
Velocipedes cannot train on. Of Little Red Rover I need not say 
anything, his fame being so well known to racing men. All these 
are advertised at 5 gs. each mare. 

I am quite prepared to see Hornsea become a stallion of emi- 
nence. He was got by Velocipede, out of a mare by Cerberus. 
At three years old he was, during the Spring of 1835, a good fa- 
vorite for the Derby, but it was found impossible to get him in 
‘“‘ prime twig ” for that race, so he was reserved for the St. Leger. 
Mundig, it will be recollected, “ farmed” the Derby for the Scotts 
on that occasion, and, as a natural consequence, became the lead- 
ing favorite for the St. Leger, the Queen of ‘Trumps keeping him 
close company until about a fortnight before the day, when a radi- 
cal change (nothing new in the Scotts’ establishment) took place, 
and Hornsea took Mundig’s place in the odds. Every one knows 
that Queen of ‘Trumps won the race in a common canter—Hornsea 
second. At four years old Hornsea may be considered at his best ; 
and his winning the following great events proved him to be a first 
rate animal. In 1836, Hornsea, then the property of Lord Ches- 
terfield, won the Gold Cup, value 300 sovs., with £480 added, at 
Goodwood ; 290 sovs. and the King’s 100 gs. at Egham: and the 
Cup, with 200 sovs. added, and the King’s 100 gs. at Newmarket. 
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Hornsea was unquestionably the best four-year-old of his year. 
At five years old, Hornsea won the Gold Cup, with 80 sovs., at 
Brighton; and the Queen’s Plate at Egham. When I was at 
Newmarket at the Houghton Meeting, 1 saw some very promising 
yearlings by Hornsea, the property of the Duke of Grafton: in- 
deed, two colts out of Oxygen and Pastile were amongst the 
“lions” of the youngsters at the time. Such mares as the Duke 
of Grafton’s could scarcely be put to a better stallion than Horn- 
sea, and | augur great things irom the produce. Hornsea is at 
Bretby, and his price of covering is 10 gs. each mare—a price, 
taking everything into consideration, very moderate. 

if | were a breeder on an extensive scale I should like to send 
a mare or two to Melsourne—I mean, of course, the Melbourne by 
Humphrey Clinker, out of a Cervantes mare. This horse is one of 
the finest animals that ever looked through a bridle; and although, 
from some cause or another, frequently amiss during his racing 
career, yet his performances were highly respectable. [I remem- 
ber his severe race for the Chester 'Tradesmen’s Cup (he was se- 
cond to the Dey of Algiers), and that race quite satisfied me as to 
the goodness of Melbourne. This valuable horse is to be met with 
at Beverley, and his price of serving mares is 10 gs. each. I un- 
derstand that several mares of note have been already sent to 
him. 

Inheritor stands at the Angel Inn, Catterick. He was got by 
Lottery, out of Handmaiden by Walton. He proved himself a 
racer of no mean character. In the Northern District he made 
sad havoc amongst the Cup Races, running at all weights and dis- 
tances. At three years old he won the Liverpool Cup against a 
very large Field of good horses. At five years old he won the fol- 
lowing races, beating in most instances respectable Fields: the 
Gold Cup with 50 sovs. at the Liverpool Craven Meeting (1836) ; 
£130, £50, and the King’s Guineas at the Caledonian Hunt; and 
the Gold Cup at Dumfries. In 1837, Inheritor, then six years old, 
won as follows: the Liverpool 'Tradesmen’s Cup, value 200 sovs., 
with 575 sovs. added, beating one of the best Handicap Fields of 
the year. He also won at the same meeting the Stand Cup with 
150 sovs. At Paisley, he wound up the year, and his racing career, 
by winning the Silver Bells with 120 gs. given. When I state the 
very moderate price of covering (7 gs.), 1 need not say that Inheri- 
tor has had already several of our best brood mares sent to him. 

Being very partial to the Filho da Puta blood in the veins of a 
racer, | must introduce a very respectable son of that once cele- 
brated horse—I mean Dr. Faustus, out of Maid of Lorn by Castrel. 
The doings of this Doctor on the Turf would take up far too much 
space ; therefore I shall only say that in 1829 he ran the flying 
Velocipede to a head for the Liverpool Tradesmen’s Cup, beating 
avery capital Field. So close, indeed, was the finish, that nine- 
teen out of every twenty on the Stand booked the race to Dr. Faus- 
tus. Withthe exception of my friend Mr. Bristow, few gentlemen 
have sent any mares of consequence to this well-bred animal. 
Doctor Faustus may be seen at Bonehill, near ‘Tamworth, where 
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he will serve mares during the season at 10 gs. each. Speedy 
mares might very judiciously be sent to this fine son of Filho. 

There are two stallions of Lord Jersey’s breeding in the market 
to be noticed: I allude to Achmet, by Sultan, out of Cobweb, and 
Cesar, his own brother. I have spoken of Bay Middleton, Ibra- 
him, and Phenix, in a former article. Achmet in 1837 was 
backed for a “mint of money” to wir the Derby. He contrived 
to win the Riddlesworth and Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, but 
went amiss just before the Derby, and did not start. Cesar was 
also an expensive animal to the backers of the Jersey Stable. He 
won the Riddlesworth in 1839 cleverly, beating Euclid; he also 
won two other races, but got “ bowled over” by The Corsair for 
the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes. Previous to the latter race, 
he was at 9 to 4 in the Derby betting, but the “ untoward event ”— 
he was beaten by a head—sent him to 10 and 12 to 1 against. He 
ran for the Derby, the “Snowy Derby” as it is called, and was 
literally “nowhere.” From what I have lately heard, it is very 
probable that one or both of these horses may soon be amongst the 
foreigners. We may, however, console ourselves that we have 
enough of the breed left. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for April, 1842. 





On Craining the Race-Horse. 


BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the last Number of the “‘ Turf Register,” page 271. 





ON PHYSIC. 


Tue autumn and spring are the two seasons of the year, in 
which most race-horses are to be physicked ; but what particular 
time in those seasons their physic should be given them, must de- 
pend on how late different horses may be engaged for the autumn, 
or how early their engagements may again take place in the 
spring. 

It is not my intention to enter into a long detail here, relative to 
the physicking of horses laboring under the various diseases to 
which they are liable, as this subject thas been very ably treated 
by the different authors who have published on the veterinary art. 
I shall therefore confine myself to the accidents and diseases 
which are likely to take place in the legs of horses in training, 
and to point out the advantages of administering physic to them on 
such occasions. ‘To this I shall add afew precautionary remarks, 
and point out how they are again to be brought into work. I shall 
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further explain the benefit to be derived by giving physic at various 
other periods, to such of them as may require it, when ina healthy 
state, to bring them into racing form. 

The frequent necessity of purging race-horses, and the usual 
quantity of aloes prescribed in each dose by training-grooms, do 
not appear to be approved of by several of those who have written 
on the veterinary art. ‘They appear to be of opinion that the phy- 
sicking system is altogether carried to too great an extent in race- 
horse stables. ‘They may have been led to form this opinion, by 
observing that all horses in common use, when in health, do their 
work extremely well without being so repeatedly purged ; and 
they also find in their private practice, that when it is necessary to 
purge horses of this description, a much less quantity of aloes will 
answer the purpose, than is generally given by training grooms to 
race-horses. As far as my experience has gone in the physicking 
of horses in the cavalry, I think those authors are perfectly right ; 
they have, therefore, very judiciously recommended in their differ- 
ent publications, light doses of physic, to prevent the very bad effects 
of horses being over-purged ; and since the establishment of that 
valuable institution, the Veterinary College, and the distribution of 
its pupils into different parts of the country, I have no doubt but the 
lives of some hundreds of horses, or perhaps thousands, may have 
been saved by the moderate doses of physic which have long since 
been prescribed, by veterinary surgeons, for horses in general use. 
I allude to such horses as are employed either in business or for 
pleasure, as cart and carriage horses, hacks, and horses in the ca- 
valry. Such horses as I have here made mention of, unless labor- 
ing under disease, will not, in all probability, have a dose of physic 
given them in the course of the year; and many cart and carriage 
horses may be in the possession of their owners for seven or four- 
teen years without ever having a dose of physic administered to 
them, or perhaps during their lives. Nor do I see that they require 
it, provided they are in good health. Hacks may require physic 
more frequently than cart or carriage horses, or horses in the ca- 
valry, as they are generally going a tolerable good pace, and in 
consequence of the weight being placed on their backs, they are 
more liable to become stale on their legs; and from these circum- 
stances, may require physic and rest to refresh them, more fre- 
quently than the other descriptions of horses above-mentioned. 
Now, should any horse in common use fall amiss, we will say, on 
one of his fore legs, either from the leg having been violently 
strained or bruised, and from which the horse becomes so lame as 
not to be able to go on with his work, he is laid by, and the owner 
puts another horse of a similar description to work in his place ; 
and this the owner may do without any very great inconvenience 
to himself. ‘The horse which may have received the injury, may 
be treated, as the case may require, with the usual external appli- 
cations of poultices, fomentations, bandages, and rest; and this sort 
of treatment may be sufficient, probably, without the assistance of 
physic. ‘The horse being allowed to rest until the inflammation 
subsides, and the parts having recoyered their former tone, he again 
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becomes sound, and from his having lain by for a long time, he 
gets lusty, and when perfectly recovered from the accident, the 
owner consoles himself by observing that his horse has become 
fat, and in fine condition. 

This may be all very well with a horse in common use, but it is 
quite another thing with arace-horse. In the first instance, his 
engagements will not allow of his being replaced ; and | am fully 
aware, should any accident happen to arace-horse when in training, 
near the time of his coming to post, his race must be done away 
with, and the owner will have to meet his losses accordingly. 

But before I conclude on this subject, I shall (as my readers may 
expect) point out to them, very minutely, the frequent necessity 
there is, from accidents and other causes which take place, of 
physicking race-horses, and why the physic given to them is so 
much stronger than is generally given to horses in common use. I 
have already described the treatment by which a horse of the lat- 
ter description might be recovered in case of injury to one of his 
fore legs; and, perhaps, as [ have already observed, without the 
use of physic. But, in order to prove that the same treatment, 
without physic, would not effect the recovery of the leg of a race- 
horse in training, which may have met with a similar accident, let 
us take, by way of example, a very strong craving race-horse; I 
mean such a horse which, if he do not sweat three times a fort- 
night, will certainly have to sweat once in five or six days. Let 
us also suppose this horse to have fallen amiss in one of his fore 
legs—we will say six wecks before his race; and as we would 
wish to bring him to the post the day on which he is engaged, we 
will consider the injury which he may have received not to be of 
a very serious nature, but such as may have arisen from a blow he 
may have given himself on his leg with the opposite foot, perhaps 
in going along in his sweat, in changing his legs, or coming in- 
cautiously round a turn; or it may have occurred in the act of pull- 
ing up, if his boots should not be sufficiently thick to ward off a 
blow of this kind. ‘The way by which the leg may have become 
injured is not very material ; but I prefer representing an injury of 
this sort, as it is one which may soon be got the better of by proper 
management; yet it is of sufficient importance to show the great 
necessity there is for administering physic to a race-horse under 
such circumstances. 

A horse having received an injury of this kind, may not imme- 
diately go lame, nor may the leg immediately enlarge from it; 
perhaps not until the following morning. Now, it is the custom 
with a good training groom, in the morning, before he goes out with 
his horses to exercise, to examine the legs of such of them as 
may have sweat the day previous ; and if he observe the leg of a 
horse out of shape, he immediately handles and examines it very 
minutely, and finds, perhaps, that there is a great deal of inflam- 
mation present, which to him is a very unpleasant discovery ;— 
more particularly so with a craving horse, and one which may, per- 
haps, be heavily engaged. ‘The first thing to be done with this 
horse, as with one in common use, is to stop his work, and such 
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external application as may be thought best to answer the purpose 
of subsiding the inflammation, is applied to the leg by the groom ; 
and with a view of assisting to relieve the inflammation, and to 
forward the cure with as little delay as possible, the groom also 
gives a strong dose of physic, for a mild one would not have much 
effect on such a horse, while he is at rest; but this will be more 
fully explained by and bye, when I treat of the physicking of 
race-horses generally. A veterinary surgeon would give a horse 
in common use a dose of physic, with a view also to assist in sub- 
siding the inflammation of the leg: and if the horse be lusty, he 
would in all probability bleed him, which I think is a very good 
practice, and one which I have always followed; and generally 
speaking, it is very similar to that which I believe every veterinary 
surgeon in private practice, adheres to. But then the veterinary 
surgeon has only one object in view in physicking and bleeding 
his patient, which is that of relieving the inflammation in the local 
part; and should the horse in common use put up flesh during the 
time of his recovery, it may be considered (as I have already ob- 
served) rather as an advantage than otherwise. Now, the groom 
in giving a dose of physic to a horse in training, with a bad leg, 
has the same object in view as the veterinary surgeon,—to relieve 
the inflammation of the leg; but he has also another object in 
view, and it is one which he must not lose sight of—that of pre- 
venting a craving horse, when laying by, from getting too lusty ; 
and the only chance he has of carrying his point, and bringing the 
horse to post on the day appointed, is, to give him plenty of physic 
to prevent his putting up flesh, and to keep him from getting fat in 
his inside, as well as to relieve the leg. From this treatment, the 
leg will, in the course of a week or ten days, have become cool 
and in shape, and the groom may then begin to think of bringing 
the leg very gradually to its former strength again. ‘This he does 
by sending the horse to gentle walking exercise, on as level a 
piece of ground as can possibly be found for the purpose. 

Now to prevent a similar accident from again taking place, I 
will just here remark, that when a horse has been laying by for 
some time, in consequence of an accident, he gets what is com- 
monly termed in the stables, hearty and calfish, and on the first day 
or two of his coming out to exercise, he is generally inclined to 
begin his gambols, and bound about, and more particularly if he is 
taken immediately on the open downs. To prevent a thing of this 
sort from taking place, it may be advisable to take such precautions 
as will be likely to ensure safety, not only to the horse, but also to 
the boy. In the first place, the boy who may be put to ride the 
horse in his exercise, should be selected from among those who 
ride best; and in the second place, instead of the horse going to 
the open downs to exercise, he should be taken into a well-fenced 
paddock ; and it may be found necessary, on the first day of taking 
him into it, to buckle on a leading rein to the bit, and either the 
groom or head lad should lead the horse, with the boy riding him 
to the paddock. It may also be found requisite to lead such a 
horse round the paddock during the whole of the time he may be 
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at exercise on the first day, and this should be continued for the 
first two, or perhaps three days, if it be observed that the horse is 
much inclined to play and spring about. After the horse comes to 
walk quietly, unless there can be, in all respects, the most implicit 
confidence placed in the boy who rides him, it would be advisable 
for the groom or head lad to remain in the paddock while the horse 
is at exercise, as boys are apt tobe tricky. Now during the time 
that the horse is walking in the paddock, his leg, from this sort of 
exercise, is gaining strength ; ; and at different opportunities when 
the horse is in the stable, stripped, and being brushed over, the 
groom, if he is a good judge, makes his observations on the state 
of the horse’s condition. He, in a way peculiar to himself, not 
only looks him over very minutely, but kandles and feels him over 
in every part where he is likely to put up flesh; andif he finds 
from the rest the horse has had, that he has gained a certain por 
tion of flesh, the groom, being aware that the leg is in too delicate 
a state to put the horse immediately into strong work, considers 
that the best thing to be done is to give him another dose of physic. 
Should this dose of physic not lighten the horse of his flesh as 
much as the groom could wish or expect, it will, conjointly with 
the walking exercise the horse has, certainly prevent him from 
getting into a more plethoric state, and the leg is every day con- 
tinuing to get stronger. ‘Three or four days after the second dose 
of phy sic has set, the groom begins to think of giving the horse a 
few short gentle gallops daily, on as level a piece of ground as he 
can get for the purpose—that is, it should be even and flat, free 
from any rises or falls in any part of it. And care should be taken 
with a horse which may have had a bad leg, to bring him by de- 
grees to his usual gallops, gradually increasing the length and 
pace, until the groom observes the horse’s wind is good enough to 
enable him to go through a gentle sweat with tolerable ease to 
himself. 

The next thing the groom has to consider is, the sort of boy he 
is to put up to ride the horse in his sweat. He should be one se- 
lected from among the best riding boys he has, and one that is in 
high practice in riding of sweats. Such a boy knows how to carry 
the groom’s orders into execution, according to the state of the 
ground, or the condition the horse may be in. And as soon as the 
boy has got the horse well away, and settled to the pace, he sits 
quietly down in the saddle, and keeps a pretty fast hold of the 
horse’s head; yet, at times, by giving and taking at gentle pulls, 
he takes care to keep the horse’s mouth alive. ‘This gives him 
the advantage of always having a pull aver him, and which pull 
he takes whenever he sees a necessity for it; and in this way he 
prevents the horse from breaking away, and thereby over-marking 
himself, which might occasion a fresh accident. But this sort of 
thing is not very likely to happen if the boy that rides the horse 
be such a one as I have described. He well knows how to rate 
the horse at a fair and even pace throughout the whole of his sweat ; 
and whether such a horse will have to sweat by himself, or should 
have another horse to come home with him, will depend on the 
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sort of horse he is. But the manner of sweating different horses 
will be fully explained hereafter. 

As soon as the horse in question has been brought home to the 
stables after sweating, and as soon as he is dressed, and his legs 
are well fomented, the leg which we have described as being amiss, 
should have the cold lotion (such as is commonly used by trainers 
on such occasions, as the crude sal ammoniac, and sugar of lead 
—of the former four ounces, and of the latter one ounce—dissolved 
in three pints of vinegar and one pint of water,) with the bandage 
applied to it. ‘This application should be continued to the leg while 
the horse is in the stable, until the groom feels confident that the 
leg has completely recovered its former tone, which he may ob- 
serve from its continuing perfectly cool and in shape. 

But when the horse is at exercise, the boot on the leg, if well 
padded, is, I think, preferable to the bandage, as it is better adapted 
to ward off blows, and to prevent a similar accident from again 
occurring. 

We have been some time on the subject of this bad leg, with a 
view to show the necessity there is for administering physic for 
relief, and also to show how necessary it is to give physic, to pre- 
vent so craving a horse as we have described from getting too 
lusty when laying by. But this physic has another advantage 
which has not yet been mentioned—that of taking the staleness 
out of the horse, from the strong work he has for some time been 
doing ; and it is precisely what the groom must have done with 
him, at or about the time I have made choice of, whether he had 
fallen amiss in his leg or not; and this is what is generally called 
the commencement of a second preparation, and is highly neces- 
sary at certain periods, in the training of race-horses which have 
been a long time in strong work. Now had such a race-horse as 
we have alluded to, been allowed to lay by for the recovery of his 
leg, as a horse in common use may have been permitted to do, he 
would, without physic, have become so very lusty, as to put it quite 
out of the power of any training groom to have brought him to the 
post, within the time I have mentioned. Were such a thing to be 
attempted, | suppose it would be done by first giving the horse a 
dose of physic, and then putting him into strong and rapid work ; 
but be this as it may, he never could be brought to post in such 
form as to enable him to compete with horses which may have been 
allowed a proper time to train. 

Before I proceed further, it may be advisable for me to observe, 
that should a horse of strong constitution meet with an accident, 
and seriously strain or injure the tendons of his leg, he may as 
well be immediately put out of training, for it is more than a hun- 
dred to one, that a leg, thus injured, can ever be sufficiently reco- 
vered by any sort of means, so as to get such work into a strong- 
constitutioned horse, as to enable him to run with other race- 
horses. 

I shall now proceed to treat of the physicking of race-horses 
more generally, commencing with those which are sound and in 
health. Such of them, with strong constitutions, as may have be- 
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come stale in themselves, and stale on their legs, or their legs being 
a little swollen from travelling and running during the summer, | 
shall not consider as being unhealthy. Others which I shall have 
occasion to mention, as young ones and light ones, will require but 
little physic; the former will not become stale until they have 
been some time in training, although their constitutions may be 
strong ; and the latter are still less subject to this sort of thing, in 
consequence of their not being able to stand such work as would 
occasion it. 

With the approach of autumn the racing season concludes. 
Some meetings, however, in different parts of the country, are over 
much earlier than others ; and when race-horses are supposed to 
have done running for the season, and have returned to their home 
stables to winter, such of them as may be allowed by their owners 
to remain under the care of public training grooms, are put, as itis 
termed, into physic. ‘lo bring this point—the physicking of race- 
horses generally—before my readers as clearly as I possibly can, 
I shall commence with the physicking of such horses as may be 
standing at home public racing stables—say for example at New- 
market, for there, either with young ones or old ones, training may 
be said to be always going on. ‘The meetings at Newmarket con- 
clude the latter end of October, which is, perhaps, too late in the 
season to get green meat for the horses, in such perfection as is 
requisite to assist in refreshing them. ‘Therefore to refresh some 
horses, and to lighten others, the grooms begin in the month of 
November to prepare them for their physic ; and their custom was, 
with such horses as had been running and travelling the whole of 
the summer, to give each of them on his return to the home stable, 
three doses of physic, with an interval of eight or ten days be- 
tween each dose ; and in the spring, prior to their going into train- 
ing (depending on how early their engagements may take place), 
three doses more were given them, with the same interval of time 
between each, and this was termed putting the horses through their 
different courses of physic. ‘The first course was to take the 
staleness out of them, and bring their legs in shape, which it did 
most effectually. ‘The second course, in the spring, was to carry 
off the humors, and to assist in lightening the horses before they 
were put into training. But I hope by this time that some of the 
training grooms, if not all of them, have seen the impropriety of 
repeating dose after dose in this way ; if they have not, I will en- 
deavor to point out to them by and bye, when on the subject of 
training, how physic may be administered in both instances much 
more to the advantage of the horses. 

The preparing of race-horses for their physic in the autumn, 
may be done in much the same manner as with horses in common 
use ; as more time may be allowed for those horses of strong con- 
stitutions to be kept on mashes, than when they are in training. 
Three or four mashes a day, of equal parts of bran and oats, for a 
couple of days, will relax their bowels, and thereby facilitate the 
action of the medicine on them; and a less portion of aloes in 
their physic than is generally given to them when in regular train- 
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ing, will answer the purpose of purging them equally well. It 
was formerly a rule with grooms, and it may, I have no doubt, be 
inuch practised my many at present, whenever they were going to 
physic several horses on the same day, to give the whole of them 
their physic early in the morning. With strong constitutioned 
horses this may be very proper; for in the common way of pre- 
paring those horses, the medicine seldom operates before the fol- 
lowing morning; that is, it generally remains in the bowels of 
those strong horses for four-and-twenty hours before it begins to 
purge them. But with others, which may be more delicate, it will 
be seen to operate in the course of eight, ten, or twelve hours. 

As we are not in‘so great a hurry for the medicine to act now, 
as we should be were the horses in training, or were they laboring 
under disease, we prefer giving them their phy sic at different times, 
with a view to have them all purging on the following morning 
when at exercise. In endeavoring to accomplish this, ‘the groom 
must bear in mind, when he is about giving physic to a number of 
horses on the same day, (say fifteen or twenty for example,) that 
the constitutions of so many horses will vary, more or less; con- 
sequently, he must vary the quantity of aloes in each dose, accord- 
ing to the age, constitution, and condition of each horse: but he 
must also regulate the time of day that different horses should 
have their phy sic given them after they come in from exercise in 
the morning. ‘Those of craving constitutions may have their phy- 
sic given them immediately after they come in, at seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning. ‘Those with constitutions not quite so 
strong may have theirs given them at twelve o'clock in the day ; 
and those which may be still more delicate (if it be determined to 
physic them), may have theirs given to them at four or six o’clock 
in the evening; and by this method they may be got to purge 
pretty nearly at one time, which is an object worth attending to, as 
the groom can more readily judge how each dose of physic operates 
on each horse, in proportion to the quantity of aloes given. 

Such horses as are known to the groom to be shy drinkers in 
physic, must be watered sparingly at twelve o ‘clock, the day before 
the physic is given, instead of at four or six in the evening. From 
this treatment they are most of them inclined to drink pretty freely 
on the following day. And on the night previous to giving them 
their physic in the morning, it would be advisable to keep them 
short of hay, more particularly the craving ones. Instead of giving 
them their usual allowance, let them have half the quantity ; and 
those which may be inclined to eat their litter may have the setting 
muzzles put on, when the boys go into the stables to go to bed. 
Let those that do this be set as sharp as they would be for their 
sweat or race. ‘The groom, on first opening the stables in the 
morning on the day the physic is to be given, should give each of 
the horses a small portion of mash, before they go out to exercise, 
and when the horses return to the stables again, the craving ones, 
after their heads are dressed, before they are turned round in the 
stall, may have their physic given them; and the other light horses 
at the different periods which I have already directed. All the 
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horses, after having their physic, remain in the stables for the day, 
and the usual stable hours are kept, at which times they have their 
warm water given them, and they are afterwards stripped and 
brushed over, their clothes again put on, and their legs rubbed. 
Their mashes are given them, with small portions of hay, and they 
are shut up. Horses in physic, particularly those which may be 
a little sick, should be fed sparingly. When it is observed they 
are not inclined to eat their mashes, they should be taken from 
them; if they do not seem inclined to eat their hay, they may have 
a little clean sweet straw given them, to pick and pull about, and 
amuse themselves with ; many of them will eat it, when in physic, 
in preference to anything else. 

On opening the stables in the morning, the day the physic is to 
be worked off, as soon as the boys have set the beds fair, and 
brought them sufficiently back for the horses to purge on, each boy 
may then put two or three plats in his horse’s tail, and tie it round 
at the bottom, to prevent it from becoming soiled whenever the 
horse purges. ‘The whole of the horses should now have their 
warm water, each being allowed to drink as much as he likes ; 
after which, they should be brushed over, and got ready for exer- 
cise. ‘They are to be comfortably clothed, according to the season 
of the year. In the autumn or spring, they should have good full- 
sized blanket-sort of rugs next to their skin, with a sheet and quar- 
ter piece on top; if there is much wind out, a breast sweater may 
be put on, to keep their clothes down in front, and their quarter 
strings should also be put on, to keep them from blowing up behind ; 
or, what perhaps is to be preferred, is a piece of binding attached 
to the hinder part of the sheet or quarter piece, so arranged as to 
form a sort of crupper, to go under the horse’s tail. The bridle 
and the hood should be put on each horse as he is standing in the 
stall, with his head to the rack. If a horse is brought round in 
the usual way, for the purpose of having those things put on, he 
may purge in the manger if his physic has begun to work. Each 
boy should be made to back his horse out of the stall, when he is 
going out to exercise. 

Now, as exercise greatly assists the action of medicine, the 
groom should not only regulate the time each horse is to remain at 
exercise, but also how often each horse should come out on the 
day the physic is working off. ‘Those which the groom observes 
to purge freely, may not be out more than once, or twice at far- 
thest, the first thing in the morning, and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. But others, which may be thought not to purge sufficiently, 
and which may be rather lusty, may come out to exercise three 
times in the day; the first thing in the morning, at eleven or twelve 
o’clock in the day, and at four o’clock in the afternoon. Any of 
them that may require to be out for longer periods than others may 
be sent out half an hour or an hour earlier than the rest, so that 
they may all come in together, to admit of the whole of the stables 
being shut up at the same time. But on their first coming into the 
stables from exercise, it is necessary again to take the precaution 
with them, in regard to not bringing them round in the stalls to 
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have their heads dressed. Each boy should ride his horse into 
the stall, dismount, take off his hood and bridle, wisp and wipe his 
horse’s head, sponge his nostrils and with a rubber, wipe them dry, 
then put on his collar, and chain up his head. 

I have known some grooms who would not have their horse’s 
feet washed, or even have them dressed on the day of their physic 
working off. All they would allow to be done would be to have 
their clothes put straight, their quarters cleaned, and their legs 
well rubbed. I must confess | was rather particular i in this respect 
myself, when I was a groom. But since | have practised asa 
veterinary surgeon, I have physicked horses in various ways, and 
under such a variety of circumstances, that I am quite confident 
there is no danger to be apprehended from either washing their 
feet, or stripping them to be dressed. In the stables they are to 
be kept comfortably clothed, with blankets next their skin. The 
top clothing, which is put on them in physic, and also for them to 
sleep in, should be the old ones, which are fit for no other purpose. 
After their feet are washed, and before the boys strip them, such 
of them as may not have purged briskly, or drank freely before 
they went out, may be tried again now they are in, with a little 
warm water, and then let the whole of them be dressed, and their 
legs be well rubbed ; and after the stables are set fair, give them 
their mashes and hay, strip their quarters, shut them up, and let the 
boys get their breakfasts. ‘The groom, on coming into the stables 
at noon time, is to make his observations on such of the horses as 
may have purged repeatedly in the stables. Such of them as may 
have been afiected in this way, should remain in until four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; and those which may not have purged much in 
the stables, should be watered and sent out to exercise, with a view 
to get the medicine to act sufficiently. When they come in at 
twelve or one o’clock, they are to be treated as in the morning: 
and those which may have to stop in at this noon period, should 
be watered, their quarters cleaned, wisped over, clothed up, their 
manes combed, and their legs rubbed. ‘They are to be fed as in 
the morning, on mashes and a small portion of hay, and then shut 
up. ‘The groom, on coming into the stables at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, is again to make his observations how each horse may 
have purged in the stables; and such of them as he may observe 
to have purged briskly throughout the whole of the day, he will 
order to be left in, and those which have purged moderately, he 
will order out to exercise with those others which were out in the 
middle of the day: and on their coming into the stables, they will 
be treated in every respect as they were at noon time. But the 
mashes and warm water should be discontinued to those horses 
which I have directed to be left in, in consequence of their physic 
having purged very briskly, most likely from its having been given 
too strong. Warm thick gruel, in small quantities, should be given 
to them, instead of their mashes ; they may also have a little dry 
bran and oats, mixed in equal parts. ‘Their beds being set fair, 
their heads should be let down so as to reach the manger, and those 
horses which may not have been so much purged, should have 
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their mashes given them. ‘The stables may then be shut up until 
eight o’clock, at which stable hour the horses that have been purg- 
ing briskly the whole of the day, may again be tried with a little 
more thick gruel, and if the groom thinks they will eat a little dry 
corn, he may give them a dish-full. ‘The beds being again set fair, 
the whole of the horses’ heads let down, their quarters stripped 
(the bovs being ready to go to bed, having previously got their 
suppers), the stables may now be shut up for the night, which will 
most likely be about nine o’clock. On the following morning, 
when the groom comes to the stables, he expects to find each 
horse’s phy sic set; in other words, to have stopped working. Such 
of the light horses as may not have purged much the day before, 
and such others as may have stopped purging in the night, may, 
the first thing in the morning, have a dish-full of corn given them, 
which they will eat whilst the stables are setting fair ; ; they may 
then be got ready to go out on the downs. But if the weather is 
cold, windy, or uncertain as to rain, they may be walked in the 
paddock at the back of the stables for an hour or so, merely to give 
them an appetite. When they return to the stables, they are to be 
fed and treated in all respects as they were prior to their going 
into physic. But those horses which we have already made men- 
tion of as having been briskly purged the day before, and which 
have not quite stopped purging the next morning, are to remain in 
the stables the whole of the day. ‘They should ‘be fed on dry food, 
and have some thick gruel given them to drink, at the different 
stable hours; and on the following morning, their physic being 
set, they may be taken out as the other horses were the day 
before. 

I have, in the early part of this chapter, made mention of the 
necessity there would be for giving physic to a horse in training, 
that may have met with an accident, and injured one of his legs, 
which injury may occasion such horse to be laid by for its reco- 
very. I have also spoken of the manner in which race-horses in 
two different states of condition were physicked by grooms in the 
autumn ; the first being light and stale, the last-mentioned young, 
fresh, and lusty. But as at this season of the year plenty of time 
can be allowed them to be on mashes, so as sufficiently to relax 
their bowels, a less quantity of aloes will answer the purpose of 
purging them. ‘There is, therefore, not much difficulty or danger 
to be apprehended in physicking these horses. ‘Those which | 
have made mention of as being stale ones, should be put into large 
loose places; the young ones should be taken into the training 
stables. 
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WuoeEver knows the Wolds of Yorkshire, may there see what 
perseverance in cultivation will do towards converting a barren into 
a fertile land. ‘The Wolds, too, can boast of a stud not to be sur- 
passed either in number or quality. ‘The stud to which | allude is 
the one belonging to that true old English sportsman, and capital 
judge of horses, Sir Tatton Sykes. That partof the Wolds around 
Sledmere, once so barren, has been brought into a well cultivated 
and beautifully wooded district by Sir Tatton’s father; to whom a 
worthy testimony of regard, and a memorial, commemorating the 
great benefits he conferred on the land by planting, &c., has been 
raised near the house by the present occupant. Many studs are 
kept, and kept well, without the old proverb being verified, “ the 
master’s eye makes the horse fat,” for under experienced grooms, 
the presence of the master is not so necessary. ‘This, however, 
is not the case at Sledmere, and to the old proverb being adhered 
to, | attribute, in a great measure, the superior quality of the nags. 
Being ail thorough-bred, or nearly so, they are not trained, except 
some of the colts, which are always on sale (of these were Grey 
Momus, Grey Milton, Traffic, &c.), and the mares are all used 
either for breeding, or to mount his huntsman and whips on. For 
many years Comus was his stud horse, and died there about three 
years ago, at a great age. What is so remarkable in this stud is 
the general absence of weedy animals, and the brood mares are all 
short-jointed, strong animals. ‘There are not less than fifty or sixty 
mares on an average in foal, and a large number of four and five- 
year-old mares allowed to run at large unbroke. ‘The Cervantes 
and Comus blood with the Oiseau and Camillus is the chief in 
this stud ; Bay Middleton seems a favorite of Sir Tatton’s, as his 
crack mares, Grey Momus’s dam, and Sister to Grey Momus, a 
Chateau Margaux and two Comus mares, had been sent to him. 
The rest are put to his own horses, Stumps and Hampton ; the 
yearlings and two-year-olds by them are good, but the major part 
of the hunters and five-year-olds, &c., are by Comus and Young 
Phantom, and are very superior. 

Stumps, now nineteen years old, has been a denizen of Sled- 
mere for two years, having before that vegetated in Cheshire. His 
blood (by Whalebone, out of Scotina by Delpini,) and his running 
are very good. At three years old he won the Gold Cup at Brigh- 
ton, £80 and £100 at Lewes, £235 at Goodwood, and thrice £50 
and £100 at Newmarket ; in 1826, being then four years old, at 
8st. 131b., he ran second to Mortgage for the Ascot Oatlands, beat- 
ing a large field; and won the Brighton and Goodwood Stakes, and 
a Gold Cup at Goodwood, £50 at Newmarket July, and the Queen’s 
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Plate at the First October Meeting; besides many others, which 
have shown him no unworthy sprig of old Whalebone. He isa 
very handsome animal, now quite white, and though possessing 
light bone, stands nevertheless on sinewy legs (legs which will 
beat all the big ones in the long run). His stock there are good, 
and mostly take after him in color. How very much this is the 
case in stock: the Mundigs are nearly invariably chesnuts, the 
Oppidans roans, the Camels dark browns, and the Stumps greys, 
with more I could particularise were it necessary. Hampton, 
equally well bred as the above, only in a rather different line (by 
Sultan, out of Rachel, Sister to Moses,) has also a stain of Whale- 
bone, on the dam’s side. ‘Though an indifferent race-horse, his 
blood and superior shape make him a likely horse to improve a 
stud; as yet but one of his (‘Traffic) has appeared, and he is win- 
ning abroad. ‘Take it all in all there is not an establishment better 
managed, or one which must repay the breeder better than the 
Sledmere one. 

Never did any horse appear, since the days of Eclipse and King 
Herod (whose progeny were more numerous and productive than 
any in Turf annals, and not a little, I conceive, from the fact that 
there were not then so many superior ones to choose from, as in 
the present day, when one hundred first-rate ones are advertised 
in the Calendar,) never, | say, has there been a horse which has 
conferred so much benefit on our studs, as the Pet of Petworth, 
Whalebone. To keep up the standard of our breed, his blood 
runs in the veins of Camel, Defence, Sir Hercules, Waverley, The 
Mole, The Saddler, and ‘Touchstone, whose stock now are nulli se- 
cundus. 

The Whalebone mares, likewise, would fill a volume. But as 
Petworth had its Whalebone, the Grafton stud their Penelope and 
Prunella, so Yorkshire has had a strain of blood not inferior in the 
once far-famed stable of Mr. Watt. The ancestry to which I 
allude, was a certain daughter of Pot-8-0’s and Young Camilla, 
who rejoiced inthe name of Mandane. This mare, foaled in 1800, 
is not to be beaten as to progeny, by any mare in the world: as a 
racer, she was good for nothing, having been beaten five times, 
and having won only a match at Brighton against Lampedosa, in 
1803. But what a noble progeny is hers, viz. :— 

1. Scratch, by Whiskey. 

2. Ernest, by Buzzard. 

3. Flip, by Whiskey. 

4. Manuella, by Dick Andrews, winner of the Oaks, and dam 
(among others) of the Leger winner Memnon, Belzoni, Belshazzar, 
and Margellina, who was the dam of Westonian, Wahab, War- 
dan, &c. 

5. Altisidora, by Dick Andrews, winner of the Leger, and dam 
of Abron, and grandam of Ralph. 

6. Petuaria, by Orville, sold to Lord Cremorne for 3000 gs., and 
the dam of Petuaria (Carew’s dam). 

7. Captain Candid, by Cerberus, who ran second to Duchess of 
Leven for the Leger 1816, and sold to Germany for a stallion. 
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8. Procurante, by Langton. 

9. Muta, by Tramp, dam of Manchester, Gardham, &c. 

10. Lottery, by ‘Tramp, sire of Chorister (winner of the St. 
Leger), Sheet Anchor, Inheritor, Red Rover, Lady Elizabeth, and 
many other first-raters. 

11. Brutandorf, by Blacklock, winner of the Trades and Stand 
Cups at Chester, and the Mostyn mile among other good things, 
and sire of Physician, Hetman Platoff, &c. 

12. A Whisker mare, the dam of Liverpool, Waresti, Wadas- 
tra, &c. 

Such are but a few of the magnificent animals sprung from this 
mare, who was herself a fourth-rate racer, stood but fifteen hands 
high, but possessed in a small compass the limbs and strength of 
a cart-horse. ‘The blood of Mandane runs in the veins of the fol- 
lowing high-bred cattle: Memnon, Belzoni, Abron, Captain Can- 
did, Carew, Lottery, Sheet Anchor, Inheritor, Speculator, Brutan- 
dorf, Physician, Hetman Platoff, Liverpool, ‘The Commodore, La- 
nercgst, Ralph ; and fastidious must he be who cannot suit his stud 
out of the above lot. So great a benefit has Mr. Watt’s stud con- 
ferred on English breeders ; but, shades of Mandane and Manuella! 
how different a lot now occupy your paddocks. 

The present denizens of the paddocks at Bishop’s Burton con- 
sist of a clever mare, Myrrha by Whalebone (the dam of two fine 
young mares by Plenipotentiary), and Cara, the winner of the Cri- 
terion, a useful-looking mare. ‘There are also there Nitocris (Sis- 
ter to Memnon), a daughter of hers by Bay Middleton, Fancheon 
(Sister to Lapdog), and Phebe (Sister to Lamplighter), and chiefly 
stinted to Sheet Anchor, to whom it is no small recommendation 
to be admired by so good a judge as Mr. Watt. Phebe is no ex- 
ception to the generality of the Lamplighter stock. He himself is 
detestable, and | wonder how any one can breed from him. As all 
faults come out in stock, his all take after him in bad hocks. Lucky 
was he to have been the sire of a Derby winner, and such a Derby 
winner as seldom leads the way over Epsom Downs, for I should 
think if that race had been run at any other time, he never would 
have figured before Caravan, or one or two more, his undoubted 
superiors ; but such we often have seen to be the case with the 
Derby race, and a nag fit to go at the nick of time, runs away from 
horses who, at other times, could, and perhaps would, have beat 
him into fits. Amato, Lapdog, Spaniel, Little Wonder, are all in- 
stances of it, for can any one doubt but that Ion and Grey Momus, 
Shakspeare, Riddlesworth, and Launcelot, who ran second to them, 
were all infinitely better, and worth more money than the winners. 
The name of a Derby winner conduces greatly towards the gaining 
a high price in the foreign market, and so Phosphorus, having asto- 


nished the various weak minds, who forgot the happy prophecy in 
“ the Life,” 


*¢ So those who have found out their error too late, 
And the victor despised of the Rowley Mile Plate, 
Their fingers must burn in the Phosphoric flame, 
While the Lamplighter runs up the ladder of fame,” 
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has gone into Germany to gain his laurels, and brought a most re- 
munerating price to his former owner. So far so good, and who 
can any longer, after seeing this, among so many more instances, 
affirm that the exportation of horses does injury to our own coun- 
try ? whereas, were it hindered or forbidden,-what in the world 
would become of five out of twelve that each mare breeds, and 
which do not, from one cause or another, suit the fastidious taste 
of the present day. No, it is the interest of every man to encou- 
rage this demand, and the best rule to follow may be exemplified 
with truth, in Wordsworth’s lines :— 


‘‘ For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them. ‘The simple plan 

‘That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Rep Rover. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for April, 1842. 


THE TALE OF A TUB. 





“Some have honor thrust upon them!” 





To the Editor of the Bengal Sporting Magazine. 

Dear Mr. Epiror: “ Pity the sorrows of an ill used man,” and 
though it may sound somewhat anomalous, give him an opportunity 
of relieving himself of a weight of obligation as painful as it is 
unmerited. 

Iam first dragged before the English public without leave asked 
or given, as the author of the designs of a publication by Messrs. 
Colnaghi and Puckle, entitled “A New Tale of a Tub,” and be- 
fore | know where [ am, find myself lauded by the London prints 
in a strain of panegyric that bids fair to suffocate the share of v anity 
with which nature has’ bountifully supplied me, along with most 
other mortals. In fact Cruikshanks and H. B. were in future to 
‘‘hide their diminished heads.” So unanimous was the voice of 
every journal in favor of these unrivalled drawings, (attributed to 
me ) that as I was conscious of having been guilty of something of 
the sort, | was nearly surrendering my self to the pleasing delusion 
that, notwithstanding the gullibility generally attributed to the Eng- 
lish public, I really must be a genius, when two days ago the first 
copy I had seen, of this magnificently got up production, greeted 
my astonished optics. If it is true, Mr. Editor, that it is a wise child 
that knows its own father—it is at least equally certain that, in this 
instance, the reputed father knew not his offspring. 

The first plate, for instance, with my name in the corner, and de- 
cidedly the best, in point of execution, of the whole series, | must 
disclaim in toto. ‘he others have a certain resemblance, viz., flat- 
tering to me, as coming from the hand of so skilful an artist, but 
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still the actual designs are no more mine, than they are yours, Mr. 
E. I have no idea of being presented with a niche, small or great, 
in the temple of fame, and 1 could only compare the benevolent 
assistance of Messrs. Aubry, Colnaghi and Puckle, to the vigor- 
ous but undesired aid I once received from two stalwart, but breech- 
less Arabs, in ascending the Mausoleum of old Cheops. I would 
gladly include Mr. F. W. N. Bayley in my acknowledgments, but 
after a futile attempt to read his poetry, I really can only consider 
him in the light of a drag, which, in one sense, certainly may be 
useful in descending a hill, but cannot strictly be considered either 
useful or ornamental in mounting. 

Having now made a clear breast of it, I have real satisfaction 
in adding my mite of approbation of Messrs. Aubry, Colnaghi and 
Puckle’s share in the work, and with the assurance that I readily 
excuse the free use they have made of my name on this occasion, 
I beg to subscribe myself 

Your most obedient servant, 
Joun S. Corton, 7th M. L. C. 


Arcot, June 7, 1841. 





TAMING HORSES. 


BY A. J. ELLIS, B.A. 





Mr. Cat Lin, in his work on the manners and customs of the 
North American Indians, gave the following account of their me- 
thod of taming the wild buffalo calves, and wild horses :— 

“ [have often, in accordance with a well-known custom of the 
country, held my hand over the eyes of the calf, and breathed into 
its nostrils ; after which I have, with my hunting companions, rode 
several miles into our encampment, with the little prisoner busily 
following the heels of my horse the whole way, as closely and 
affectionately as its instinct would attach it to the company of its 
dam. ‘This is one of the most extraordinary things that I have 
met with in the habits of this wild country; and although I had 
often heard of it, and felt unable exactly to believe it, I am now 
willing to bear testimony to the fact, from the numerous instances 
which I have witnessed since I came into the country. During the 
time that I resided at this post, in the spring of the year, on my way 
up the river, I assisted (in numerous hunts of buffalo, with the Fur 
Company’s men,) in bringing in, in the above manner, several of 
these little prisoners, which sometimes follow for five or six miles 
close to our horses’ heels, and even into the Fur company’s fort, 
and into the stable where our horses were led. In this way, before 
I left for the head waters of the Missouri, I think we had collected 
about a dozen.” 

In the same way, the wild horses are tamed. When the Indian 
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has got him well secured with the lasso, and a pair of hobbles on 
his feet “he gradually advances, until he is able to place his hand 
on the animal’s nose and over his eyes, and at length to breathe in 
its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and conquered ; so that he 
has little more to do than to remove the hobbles from its feet, and 
lead or ride it into camp.” 

Mr. Ellis chanced to read this account when on a visit in York- 
shire, and forthwith resolved to try the experiment. He and his 
friends were alike incredulous, and sought amusement from the fail- 
ure, rather than knowledge by the result—but two experiments, all 
he was able to try, were both successful. Here is the particulars 
of one of them :— 

“ Saturday, Feb. 12, 1842.—While the last experiments were 
being tried on the yearling, W. espied B—, a farmer and tenant, 
with several men, at the distance of some fields, trying, most inef- 
fectually, on the old system, to break in a horse. W. proposed to 
go down and show him what effect had been produced on the year- 
ling. When the party arrived at the spot, they found that B. and 
his men had tied their filly short up to a tree in the corner of a field, 
one side of which was walled, and the other hedged in. W. now 
proposed to Bb. to tame his horse after the new method. B., who 
was aware of the character of his horse, anxiously warned W. not 
to approach it, cautioning him especially against the fore feet, as- 
serting that the horse would rear and strike him with the fore feet, as 
it had ‘lamed’ his own (B.’s) thigh just before they had come up. 
W., therefore, proceeded very cautiously. He climbed the wall, 
and came at the horse through the tree, to the trunk of which he 
clung for some time, that he might secure a retreat in case of need. 
Immediately upon his touching the halter, the horse pranced about, 
and finally pulled away with a dogged and stubborn expression, 
which seemed to bid W. defiance. ‘Taking advantage of this, W. 
leaned over as far as he could, clinging all the time to the tree with 
his right hand, and succeeded in breathing into one nostril, with- 
out, however, being able to blind the eyes. From that moment all 
became easy. W., who is very skilful in the management of a 
horse, coaxed it, and rubbed its face, and breathed from time to time 
into the nostrils, while the horse offered no resistance, In about ten 
minutes W. declared his conviction that the horse was subdued ; and 
he then unfastened it, andto the great and evident astonishment of B., 
(who had been trying all the morning in vain to gain a mastery over 
it,) led it quietly away with aloose halter. Stopping in the middle of 


the field, with no one else near, W. quietly walked up to the horse, . 


placed his arm over one eye and his hand over the other, and breath- 
ed into the nostrils. It was pleasing to observe how agreeable this 
operation appeared to the horse, who put up his nose to receive the 
‘puff.’ In this manner W. led the horse through all the fields to 
the stable yard, where he examined the fore feet of the horse, who 
offered no resistance—but while W. was examining the hind feet, 
bent its neck round, and kept nosing W.’s back. He next buckled 
on a surcingle, and then a saddle, and finally fitted the horse with 
a rope. During the whole of these operations, the horse did not 
offer the slightest resistance, nor did it flinch in the least degree.” 
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T wo experiments are all Mr. Ellis has had opportunity of either 
witnessing, or hearing the results of. But, as he states, these have 
been to him perfectly satisfactory ; and, as he has no opportunity of 
carrying them on, since he is unacquainted with the treatment of 
horses, and neither owns any, nor is likely to be thrown in the way 
of unbroken colts, he has resolved to publish these particulars, that 
gentlemen, farmers, trainers, and others may at least try so simple 
a plan, and thus test and determine its value. Mr. Ellis is of 
Opinion, that this is the secret of the celebrated Irish horse- 
charmers,—and we remember that in more than one recorded in- 
stance of their power, they pretended to whisper to the animal, and 
played with his head, and thus probably, breathed into his nostrils. 





ORIGIN OF HORSE-RACING IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 





We have no means of ascertaining the period at which horse- 
racing commenced in England. ‘There are, however, authentic 
records still existing, describing some races at Epsom during the 
reign of Henry the Second. Under Henry the Eighth the traces 
are somewhat more clearly defined. We learn that “ bluff Harry ” 
was present at horse-races at Chester and Stamford, where prizes 
were run for. They might have been called steeple-chases ; for 
there were some rasping fences on the race-course. ‘The prizes 
were valuable only for the honor due to the conqueror, who received 
a small wooden bell, ornamented with flowers. 

James the First established a regular organization for these mat- 
ters. ‘There were fixed periods for the races to take place. Race- 
courses were laid out at Newmarket, Croydon, and Enfield chase, 
and a silver bell was substituted for the former wooden one. 

Cromwell—all Roundhead as he was—had a number of brood 
mares. As asportsman, however, he must bow before his Equerry, 
whose famous horse, Place’s White Turk, is well known in the 
annals of ancient sporting. 

After Cromwell came Charles the Second, and from this period 
horse-racing may date the importance which it has ever since 
maintained in England. On coming to the throne, he found heavy 
chargers, blowing like Grampuses, struggling against Flemish 
hunters, which in the high and palmy days of Melton would be 
dubbed dray horses. Charles, the merry Monarch, re-established 
the races which had been instituted at Newmarket by James the 
First, and which had been interrupted by the “ crop-eared knave ” 
Cromwell. He also established the system of giving prizes of 
value, and set the example of giving a silver cup, value 100 guineas, 
to be run for. The era ef thorough-bred horses may be said to 
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have commenced under the reign of this jovial Prince. His sta- 
bles contained some superb Arab stallions, and he packed off his 
Master of the Horse, Sir Christopher Wyvil, in search of some 
thorough-bred mares. Sir Christopher set out on his travels, but 
whether he went to Arabia, Andalusia, Persia, ‘Tartary, or India, 
history saith not—certain, however, it is, that he returned to Eng- 
land with a string of very beautiful mares, which were henceforth 
denominated the ‘ Royal Mares.” 

Darley’s Arabian was brought to England in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Lister ‘Turk was brought by the Duke of Berwick from 
the siege of Buda, and Curwen’s “Bay Barb, presented to Louis the 
Fourteenth by the Emperor of Morocco, was eventually taken to 
England, where he obtained great celebrity. Darley’s Arabian 
may be considered as the sire of a breed of horses which have 
ever since remained unrivalled by other countries. 

George the First and George the Second encouraged the breed- 
ing of horses ; but the efforts of George the Second were seconded 
by his good fortune in securing the Godolphin Arabian, which was 
taken out of a heavy cart which he was dragging about the streets 
of Paris, and was brought over to this country. ‘The French no- 
velist, Eugene Sue, has already celebrated the glories and misfor- 
tunes of this famous horse. 

The race of English horses may be, therefore, satisfactorily 
traced to Arabia ; but in equine, as in other nobility, the pedigree 
is ever found to contain some admixture of plebeian blood. 

In former days we were in the habit of putting half-bred mares 
to thorough-bred stallions, but fortunately the richness and innate 
“nobility,” so to speak, of the Arab blood, absorbed all the vices 
of the half-bred maternal blood, and the colts and fillies were re- 
moved into the illustrious category of thorough-breds. For the 
last century this practice has been discontinued, and simultaneously 
with it the Arab blood, the primary principle of the thorough-bred 
stock, has rarely, if ever, been allowed the honor of admixture 
with regular thorough-breds. English thorough-bred horses, when 
carefully trained under the eye of English trainers, have been 
found by experience to be so immensely superior to the Arab 
breed, that in all handicap races several pounds weight is invariably 
allowed to Arabian horses. 

It would be tedious to go through the list of celebrated names 
which are to be found in the Stud Book, the first volume of which 
was published in 1753. We may, however, note down Eclipse, 
who was foaled in 1764, and died in 1789, after having made his 
owner’s fortune, and leaving behind him three hundred and twenty 
colts and fillies, almost all of which showed themselves worthy of 
their sire. 

If the English boast of the antiquity of their races, they must 
yield the palm to France. The races of Sémur, a small town in 
the Cote d’Or, have been carried on since the reign of Charles V. 
None of the arrangements have undergone any alteration since 
1350. The races "have always come off on the same day, the 
Thursday after Pentecost. ‘The prizes have not been changed, 
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viz., a gold ring, a white scarf, a pair of gloves trimmed with golden 
fringe, and a purse containing forty francs. Century after century 
have these humble races been always looked forward to at the ap- 
pointed day, by the inhabitants of the surrounding neighborhood, 
but several ages elapsed before this premature love of sport was 
engrafted into other towns of France. Before we find the annals 
of any other races, we must leap from 1350 to 1776, from Semur 
to Paris, from Charles V. to the Count d’Artois and the Duc de 
Chartres. 

The Duc de Chartres went over to England, where he was much 
taken with the English customs and habits, especially their me- 
thod of training horses. On returning to France, his Anglo mania 
was so violent, that he always appeared in public in tops and 
leathers, and either a pink coat or a Newmarket; his whole time 
and attention were given up to horses, bets, and jockies, and the 
young nobles of the Court were delighted at finding this wide field 
of pleasure and excitement thrown open to them—the huge pow- 
dered wigs, the red heels, the stuff coats and waistcoats were 
thrown aside, and Paris looked like a vast stableyard. 

On the 5th of November, 1776, a match was got up between the 
Duc de Chartres and Major Bankes, but it did not come off. On 
the following days there was, however, some good running by Bar- 
bary and Comus, belonging to the Count d’Artois, Partner belong- 
ing to the Duc de Chartres, Pilgrim to the Duc de Lauzun, Nip to 
the Marquis de Conflaus. In all these races a French horse 
L’ Abbé, belonging to the Prince de Guémenée, was the victor. 

We again find L’Abbé in 1777, when he beat eight English 
horses. On the same day the famous sweepstakes for forty horses 
came off at Fortainebleau. This was not a bad beginning for no- 
viciates on the Turf. A sweepstakes of forty horses in 1777! 
when, in 1842, either in England or France, it -is rarely we see 
above fifteen or twenty at the starting post. 

The Covnt d’Artois and the Duc de Chartres were at the head 
of this young noblesse, who set up an opposition to the staid sere- 
nities of the old folks at Court. ‘The octogenarian remains of the 
Court of Louis XV. groaned at the frightful Anglo mania which 
possessed the souls and bodies of their sons, and, for the first time 
in their lives, they found themselves, in accordance with the town 
and corporation, which violently opposed all that emanated from 
Versailles, and this especially as a feudal pleasure, which could 
be enjoyed by the nobles only. 

But behind this apparent frivolity was hid a source of considera- 
ble public utility—France was centuries behind her neighbors in 
the art of improving the breed of horses, and the French, like other 
children, must be amused while they are instructed. Napoleon, 
in the midst of his political projects and stupendous undertakings, 
ever found time to encourage and foster this growing taste amongst 
the nobility. In 1805 he gave prizes to be run for, and in 1806 he 
regenerated, on a footing of solid magnificence, the Haras, or 
breeding establishments of the old monarchy in all their pristine 
splendor; but he soon pounced upon the German horses, and 
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brought home with him all that was worth having in Mecklenburgh, 
Hesse and Baden. 

Louis X VIII., notwithstanding his embarrassments, founded se- 
veral prizes. In 1819 we find Latitat, belonging to the Comte de 
Narbonne—in 1820, M. Rienssec’s mare Enigone—in 1823, cele- 
brated by the good running of Nell, the first thorough-bred mare 
foaled in France—and in 1824, Lucy, the property of the Duc 
d’Escars. France owes this improvement in her breed of horses 
principally to the Duc de Guiche, who so ably superintended these 
breeding establishments, and under his auspices ‘Truffle, Milton, 
Tancredi, Rowlston, and Rainbow, were destined to regenerate the 
bastardised equine race of France, and old Crémieux brought over 
Tandem, the cz devant multum in parvo, whose singular adventure 
at Ascot must be ever fresh in the recollection of all sporting 
men. 

Charles X. was too fond of shooting to care much about horse- 
racing. ‘The Duc de Guiche, however, induced him to give some 
prizes, and in 1827, Vittoria, by Milton, out of Geane, added lustre 
to the sporting annals of his reign. In 1828, M. Delaroque, a Nor- 
mandy breeder, ran his famous Zephyr, by D. I. O., out of Hebe, 
and in 1829 appeared M. de Bastide’s mare Vesta. In September, 
1826, Lord Henry Seymour made his débit upon the French ‘Turf. 
He paid forfeit to Lady of the Lake for his horse Felix. His 
successes with Frark and Annette has amply repaid him for his ill- 
omened commencement. 

In 1830 Count D’Orsay won two prizes with Sylvio, by France, 
out of Hebe. 

The Haras in the immediate neighborhood of Paris amply re- 
pays the trouble of a visit. The Haras of Buc, near Versailles, 
belonging to M. Sabatier, contains five brood mares of note—Ada, 
Kermess, Naiad by Whalebone, and Christabel, half sister to Ple- 
nipotentiary and Meliora. Here are also to be seen a brace of 
two-year-olds—Cerf-Volant and Festival, both of which are ex- 
pected to do wonders. 

The next Haras that we come to is that of M. Lupin at St. 
Cloud. 

M. Lupin first appeared on the Turf in 1836, with Belinda, by 
Tandem, out of ‘Teneriffe; she proved a failure, and his success 
was not improved by either Norma or Julietta. With Laocoon he 
beat Lord H. Seymour’s ill-tempered horse, Royal George, who 
threw his jockey and nearly killed him. In 1837, M. Lupin went 
to England, where he bought, at the sale of the Royal Stud, Fleur 
de Lis, by Bourbon, out of Lady Rachel; Wings, and Young 
Mouse—he also purchased Young Maniac of Lord H. Seymour. 
In this Haras we find Faustus, by Emilius, out of Fleur de Lis ; 
Fianette, by Actzon ; and Libeline, by Young Mouse; all four- 
year-olds. Amongst the three-year-olds we find Angora, by Lot- 
tery, out of Young Mouse ; Balsamine, and Romanesca, both by 
Lottery also. ‘There are, moreover, some fine colts and fillies at 
this Haras, which are well worth the trouble of inspection. 

M. Fould’s Haras, of Rocquencourt, has produced some good 
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horses—Rocquencourt Stella, Aurial, and Jocelyn, besides several 
famous hunters, &c. There is also a very beautiful filly, Galatea, 
by Bay Middleton, out of own sister to Glaucus. 

The Haras, at Meudon, however, is the most celebrated of all 
in the neighborhood of Paris; it was formerly a pleasure garden 
attached to the Chateau, and was filled with parterres, exotic plants, 
cascades, fountains—in short, all the accompaniments to the chill- 
ing regularity of a French garden. ‘The revolution of 1789 rushed 
in upon this enchanted ground, and carried off in its iron grasp 
sphinxes and dragons, laid waste the groves of orange trees, and 
left this fertile vineyard a chaotic mass of ruins. At the resto- 
ration it became the property of the Duc de Berri, and at his death 
the Duc d’Angouleme converted it into a Haras, under the direction 
of the Duc de Guiche, who imported from England several tho- 
rough-bred mares and stallions, established a splendid set of stables, 
and within three years from its foundation, Nell carried away three 
prizes at the Champ de Mars. 

At the change of dynasty in 1830 Louis Philippe appointed M. 
de Strada to succeed M. de Guiche, but the Republican nominee 
knew just about as much of horseflesh as a tailor, and in a short 
time undid all the good that the Duke had prepared forhim. The 
whole of his exploits consisted in the purchase of Nimrod, a great 
floundering coach-horse, which he bought in England for £400, 
and ultimately sold in France for 400 francs (£16). 

Louis Philippe at last got rid of M. de Strada, and presented the 
Haras to the Duc d’Orleans, who has appointed M. de Cambis to 
be director. ‘This gentleman, though not so good a judge as the 
Duc de Guiche, is very superior to his predecessor. Under his 
auspices the Haras has regained its lost splendor, and now con- 
tains within its precincts Vittoria, Eva, Sweet-lips, Margarita, 
Jenny Vertpré, Chevrail, and Camarilla. Poor little Arthur Pavis 
did much for this Haras, and it will be long before another jockey 
of such eminence will be found to leave his native land; his death 
will be a heavy blow and discouragement to the whole establish- 
ment. ‘The Duc d’Orleans was also exceedingly fortunate in en- 
listing the services of~such a trainer as George Edwards. Ed- 
wards has now some beautiful colts under his charge, and we shall 
probably see, within the next two years, that he will make some- 
thing of them. ‘The Duc d’Orleans takes great interest in the rise 
and progress of the establishment, and frequently passes several 
hours during the week in inspecting his young proteges. 
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THE PANTHER’S LEAP. 


A WESTERN SCENE. 





** Oh how the mother loves the child she nursed.” 





Ir was a fine morning in August, when little Samuel Eaton was 
about seven years old, that he was making a dam in the brook that 
ran before his father’s door. He was an “only and beautiful child, 
his mother almost idolizing him. There he was with his trowsers 
tucked up above his knees, working like a beaver—his mother’s 
bold eye gleaming out from beneath his sun-burnt hair, and with 
some of his father’s strength tugging at a large stone in the bed of 
the stream. 

“Sammy, you’d better come in, hadn’t ye?” said Hannah, in a 
tone half mother and half mate. 

“* No-o-0, I guess not yet,” said Samuel. 

An acorn came floating down the river. The boy took it up— 
looked at it—was pleased, and “ reckoned” in his mind there were 
more up the “ gully,” and when his mother’s back was turned, off 
he started for the acorns. The gorge of the mountain into which 
he was about to enter had been formed (the work of centuries) by 
the attrition of the stream he had just been playing in, and walking 
on a level that bordered each side of the water, he boldly entered 
the ravine. An almost perpendicular wall or bank ascended on 
each side, to the height of a hundred feet, composed of crags and 
rocks frittered by decay and storm into fantastic shape and position. 
A few scattered bushes and trees sought nourishment from the 
earth that had fallen from the level above, and excepting their as- 
sistance and the unseen surface of the rock, this natural parapet 
seemed inaccessible but to bird and beast. About an eighth of a 
mile from the entrance, a cataract closed the gorge, throwing up 
his white veil of mist in seeming guardianship of the spirit wa- 
ters. The verdant boughs hanging over the bank cast a deep 
gloom upon the bed below ; while so lofty was the distance, they 
seemed to grow out of the sky, blue patches of which were to be 
seen peeping between them. 

Hannah Eaton soon missed her boy, but as he had often wan- 
dered to the fields where his father was at work, she concluded he 
must be there, and checked coming fears with the hope that he 
would return at the hour of dinner. When he came, Joseph nor 
any of his men knew where he was. Then the agitated mother 
exclaimed, “ He’s lost! he’s lost! and my poor boy will starve and 
die in the woods!” Gathering courage she hastily summoned her 
family around her, and despatched them all but her husband to 
search in different directions in the neighboring forest. To him 
she said, “scour every field you can call your own, and if you can’t 
find him, j join me in the gorge.’ 
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‘He wouldn’t go to the gorge, Hannah.” 

“He would go anywhere.” She knew not why, but a presenti- 
ment that the boy had followed the course of the stream dwelt 
strongly on her mind. 

“1 can’t find him, Hannah,” said the husband, as he rejoined her 
not far from the mouth of the gorge. 

An eagle flew past the mother as she entered the ravine. She 
thought to herself the dreadful birds are tearing my child to pieces ; 
and frantic, she hastened on, making the walls of the cavern echo 
back with the screams for her offspring. Her only answer was 
the eternal thunder of the cataract, raging as if in mockery of woe, 
and flinging its cold spray upon her hot and throbbing temples. 
“Fool that I am, how can he hear me?” She strained her eyes 
along the dizzy height that peered through the mist till she could 
look no longer, and her eyes filled with tears. 

Who but a mother can tell the feelings of a mother’s heart? 
Fear comes thick and fast upon the reeling brain of Hannah. 
““Oh, my boy—my brave boy will die!” and wringing her hands 
in agony, she sank to her husband’s feet. 

The pain of “ hope deferred” had strained her heart strings to 
the severest tension, and it seemed as if the rude hand of despair 
had broken them all. 

The terrified husband threw water upon her pale face, and 
strove by all the arts he knew to win her back to life. At last she 
opened her languid eyes, stared wildly around, and rose trembling 
to her feet. As she thus stood, like a heart broken Niobe, “ all 
tears,” a fragment of rock came tumbling down the opposite bank. 
She looked up. A wild scream of joy burst from her lips. She 
was herself once more, for half way up the ascent stood her own 
dear boy. 

But even while the glad cry was issuing from her lips, it turned 
into a note of horror—* O mercy—mercy !” 

The crag on which the boy stood projected from the solid rock 
in such a way as to hang about twelve feet over the bank. Right 
below one of the edges of this crag, partly concealed among some 
bushes, crouched a panther. 

The bold youth was aware of the proximity of his parents, and 
the presence of his dangerous enemy, at about the same time. He 
had rolled down the stone in exultation, to convince his parents of 
the high station he had attained, and he now stood with another in 
his hand, drawing it back and looking at them, as if toask whether 
he should throw it at the terrible animal before him. ‘Till then, the 
mother seemed immoveable in her suspense ; but conscious of the 
danger of her son, if he irritated the beast, she rushed some dis- 
tance up the rock, and motioned with her hands and head that he 
should not throw. Yet, with the feeling mind of childhood, and a 
temper little used to control, he fearlessly threw the fragment with 
all nis might at the ferocious savage. It struck on one of his feet. 
He gave a sudden growl, lashed his tail with fury, and seemed 
about to spring. 

“ Get your rifle, Josiah!” The poor manstirrednot. His glazed 
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eye was fixed with a look like death upon the panther, and he ap- 
peared paralyzed with fear. His wife leaped from her stand, and 
placing her hands on her husband’s shoulders, looked into his face 
and cried, “ Are you a man, Josiah Eaton? Do you love your 
child?” He started as if from sleep, and ran with furious haste 
from the ravine. 

Again the mother looked towards her son. He had fallen upon 
his knees, and was whispering the little prayers she had taught 
him, not in coward fear, but an indefinite thought came across his 
mind that he must die. ‘The panther was upon his feet. He 
stooped to spring. ‘The distracted mother could keep still no 
longer. She rushed up the steep ascent with the energy of despair, 
reckless of the danger; thinking only of her son. The rocks 
crumbled and slipped | beneath her feet, yet she fell not. ‘The sharp 
rocks cut her flesh, but she heeded it not. On, on she struggled in 
her agony. 

The ferocious creature paused for a moment, when he heard the 
wretched mother’s approach. ‘True to his nature, he sprang at the 
boy. He barely touched the crag, and fell backward as Hannah 
ascended the opposite side. 

“ Ah!” said she laughing deliriously, “the panther must try it 
again before he parts us my boy ; but we won’t part,” and sinking 
on her knees before him she fondly folded him to her breast, 
bathing his young forehead with her tears. 

Unalterable in his ferocity, and the manner of gratifying it, the 
panther again sprang from his former situation. ‘This time he was 
more successful. His fore foot struck the edge of thecrag. “He 
will kill us, mother, he will kill us!” and the boy nestled closer 
to his mother’s bosom. ‘The animal struggled to bring his body on 
the crag—his savage features but a step from the mother’s face. 
“Go away! go away!” she shrieked, hoarse with horror, “ you 
shan’t have my child!” Closer—still closer he came—his red 
eyes flashing fury, and the thick pantings of his breath coming in 
her face. At this awful moment she hears a faint report of fire- 
arms from the gulph below—the panther’s foothold fails, his sharp 
claws loosen from the rock, and the baffled beast rolled howling 
down the precipice, at the feet of Josiah Eaton. 

‘The sun’s last rays gleamed brightly on a little group at the mouth 
of the gorge. ‘hey were on their knees—the mother’s bleeding 
hands over the head of her son, and the voice of prayer going to 
their Guardian for all His mercy in thwarting the Panther’s Leap. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 





By “ Wivprake,” Editor of the London ‘* Naw Sporting Magazine.” 





Some people have very queer notions of Charity—‘“ What’s the 
matter, Peter ?” roared honest farmer Blunt to an old pensioner of 
his parish, as he passed by his gate with a decided scowl on his 
furrowed brow, and grunting and growling like a newly rung pig. 

“Matter,” said the old man, stopping short—“ why, matter 
enough ; here have I been lugging water all the morning for Dr. 
Pillblister’s wife, who employs me, as she says, out of mere charity, 
and what do you think I got for it ?” 

“‘ Got for it—why, I suppose about ninepence.” 

“ Ninepence—deuce a bit—she told me the doctor would pull a 
tooth for me when I wanted it.”’ 

It would appear, then, that to want Cuarity seems the sole 
means of learning it. Yet even those who may have served this 
hard apprenticeship, are sometimes found to be out of practice. 
Of such | can only say that they are as “ soulless ” as the Yankee 
politician’s opponent, who was stigmatised by the stump orator as 
follows—“I have heard,” said he, “that some folk holds to the 
Opinion that just as one human being dies, another’s born ; and so 
the soul comes out o’ the one, into the t’other. Now, I have made 
partickler and extensive inquiries concerning my opponent thar, 
and | find that for some hours previously to his nativity, nobody 
died. Fellow citizens—draw the inference !” 

* * * * * 

I do not think that Honesty will be learned by studying the 
practices of horse-dealers—still less from those of gentlemen deal- 
ang in horses. Sometimes, however, the former gentry are inad- 
vertently honest. For instance, a horse-dealer once told his son 
to get up and ride a new nag a short distance—he did so, and 
showed him off to admiration—perfect in every pace, and a “ raal 
good ’un,” as he observed, patting him on the neck with an air of 
supreme satisfaction as he pulled up :—‘ There now—you’ve been 
and done it,” quoth the elder to his young hopeful, as the customer 
quitted the yard; “‘there’s a ten-pun-note clean out o’ my pocket— 
he went like a brick.” 

“Lord a mercy!” quoth the other—‘ you don’t mean as you 
bought him ?” 

“ Yes I do, though.” 

“ Well, then, all I can say is, as it sarved you right for not tellin’ 
me whether I was ridin’ to buy or sell!” 

Honesty does not ape superior rank to that in which its lot has 
been cast; nor does it keep a horse cheaply, by walking with a 
whip. High-heeled boots and a strut, write, to my mind’s eye, in 
capital letters:—CHAMBERS IN THE ATTIC.—ENQUIRE AT THE 
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I do not think that any one will learn Truth by listening to the 
returns of killed and wounded (of the latter more particularly) 
brought home by the lovers of the rod or trigger, especially if they 
have done their wonders all alone. When two or more go ina 
party, | always look upon it as an understood thing that all should 
bounce, and none peach. It is told of a gentleman on circuit, that 
when in narrating to the witty Lord Norbury his achievements in 
the sporting world, he mentioned among other little matters, that 
he had once shot thirty-four hares before breakfast; the facetious 
judge exclaimed, “Thirty-four hares! Zounds, sir! you must 
have been shooting at a wig!” The dangers of the chase are sub- 
ject to the same species of figurative ornament. 

In some few cases, where people are unguarded in keeping the 
lie, the whole lie, and nothing but the lie in the ascendant, ‘Truth 
will pop up when least expected, and so upset the whole business. 
Of this nature was the speech of the militia captain, who at the 
annual dinner, being called on for a toast, gave “ The Militia! the 
noble safeguards of our native land !—May they never want”— 
and here he stuck fast. ‘“ May they never want ”—quoth he again, 
and there he stuck again, hemming and hawing—coughing and 
spluttering—and looking round very imploringly for somebody to 
save him from choking with the unutterable thought. At length a 
wag close by whispered in his ear, “ And never be wanted ;” and 
glad to be at last relieved, though certainly not heeding how, the 
victim cleared his throat again, as if he really had got hold of the 
right word, and roared out “The militia! the noble safeguards of 
our native land !—May they never want! and never be wanted !” 

Truth sometimes sinks the “immense” into the “ small ”—in a 
way which is a warning to story-tellers, and proves that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous is indeed but a step. In the commercial 
room of an Inn in the West of England, I was once in company 
with a party of men, who were enlivening a dreary wet night with 
many tales of the marvellous, and whetting their appetites for 
wine and walnuts, with some undeniable “ bouncers.” One had 
just finished a pathetic and heart-rending narrative of a shipwreck, 
in which the hero, after being jumbled together on jagged rocks, 
lived for a whole year upon sea-weed in a desert island, and was 
finally taken off by some ship, which found him suffering under an 
acute attack of gout, induced by his good living. When the narra- 
tor had finished his tale, a lean and melancholy member of the 
company said—* Ah, sir, I can sympathise truly with thgt unhappy 
man, for | myself have suffered all the hardships of that truly hor- 
rible fate.” 

“The wind was fair, and the weather of the most beautiful,” he 
began—* when I embarked at Liverpool for the purpose of coming 
by water to London. ‘The conveyance, you will say, was strangely 
chosen, but I had my reasons for a selection which circumstances, 
rather than my free will, forced upon me. ‘The wind and weather 
then, as I have said, were favorable, and all the smiles of heaven 
seemed lavished on our bark. Alas! security! too fleeting and 
too frail !—within six hours after we had left our port, a dark and 
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dismal night closed in upon a bright and balmy day ; whilst fitful 
gusts of wind foretold the rising storm. Our captain, an expe- 
rienced navigator, took every precaution. He made the cargo all 
secure—set extra watch upon the vessel, and himself stood near 
the helm, at which his stoutest and most trusty man was placed. 
At lastit came. The clouds poured out their floods on our devoted 
heads; the wind blew fearfully—a frightful hurricane; whilst 
our sole gleam was the continual lightning flash which blazed 
around us only to deepen the returning darkness. For many hours 
this went on, when suddenly a loud cry from the watch forward 
arrested our attention, and in another moment a thundering crash 
resounding through the vessel assured us of the fact that some 
terrible collision had taken place. All hands were upon deck in a 
moment. ‘She is sinking fast,’ was the cry on every side, and in 
this awful crisis, when the dread struggle between life or death 
hung on the balance of a breath, I took my desperate resolu- 
tion :”— 

He paused.—We all hung on his words in an agony of suspense. 
He looked quietly round, and then resumed— 

“T gave but one look upwards—breathed but one sigh for my 
poor wife and child, and then gathering my cloak closely around 
me—took up my hat, and stepped ashore !” 

* What do you mean?” 


“ What do I mean? why, that I was travelling in one of Pick- 
ford’s boats on the canal !” 


We all at once felt ourselves groping in the lowest depths of 
bathos. 
* * * * * 


David Crockett, a sportsman whose name is well known to all 
the world, was more celebrated for his blunt honesty than for his 
good manners. Whilst in Congress he contracted a sincere dislike 
for a Mr. W , who was in no wise a model of manly beauty, 
and moreover wore a monstrous pair of green goggles. Once vi- 
siting an exhibition of animals at Washington, Crockett observed 
of an enormous baboon, that ‘‘ he would be as like W as two 
peas, if he only wore goggles.” 

‘Turning round he saw Mr. W standing by his side, and in 
order to retrieve his slip, he continued— 

“Oh! is that you, W ? Well, I s’pose I owe an apology 


somewhere, but upon my soul I don’t know whether I ought to 
make it to you or the monkey.” 
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A COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART. 


BY JAMES WHITE. 





A Compenpium or THE VererInarY Art. By James White. Seventeenth 
Edition. Reconstructed, with considerable Additions and Alterations, by W. 
C. Spooner. London: Longman and Co. 1842. 


A nook bearing on the title-page such a sterling mark as that 
conveyed by the words “ seventeenth edition,” needs little aid to 
ensure its currency. This Compendium to which Mr. Spooner 
has given the finishing touches, is, in itself, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a veterinary library, without which no proprietor of a horse 
should be; and with which he will need no other work of refer- 
ence to aid him on those two great stable questions—how to pre- 
serve health, and meet disease. We make the following extracts, 
not because they are the best samples of the nature of the book 
that could be selected, but because they may be usefully applied 
at this particular season. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF HORSES IN SUMMER. 

“Tt is too much the practice in turning horses out in summer, to 
choose the richest pastures, as if the intention of giving them this 
indulgence were to fatten them. Many inconveniences result from 
this practice, and not unfrequently much injury is done to the 
animal, and great difficulty found in getting him into working con- 
dition when he is taken up. The best time for turning out a horse 
is the latter end of May, or beginning of June. High land is 
better than meadows, especially such as adjoin rivers, or are other- 
wise wet. Short sweet pasture should be chosen; it is better, 
indeed, to have it rather bare than abundant; and if there should 
not be sufficient, some hay and oats should be given. If the nights 
are cold, he should be taken up at night, and put into a cool airy 
box, where he should also be kept during the day, when the weather 
is very hot and dry. A small field, or paddock, is better than a 
large one; and if there is a stream of water, or a pond, and the 
horse has been accustomed to drink immoderately, it should be 
fenced off, and a moderate quantity given twice a day with a pail. 
A moderate quantity of vetches may be given with advantage in 
such a situation; taking care not to give them soon after they are 
cut, or with the dew upon them. By keeping a horse in this 
manner for a month or six weeks, inthe situation I have described, 
he will receive all the benefit to be expected from a run at grass, 
and avoid the inconvenience which so often results from the me- 
thod commonly pursued. Another important advantage will be 
obtained by it; for, when the horse is taken up, there will be no 
difficulty in getting him into good working condition in a short 
time. If there is no convenience for managing the horse as I have 
described, it will be better to soil him with vetches, or short sweet 
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grass, in a large airy box, for about a month, than to turn him out 
in the manner generally practised. In soiling, only a moderate 
quantity of green food should be given at a time, and a small 
quantity of hay and oats should also be allowed. 


EXERCISE.—TRAINING. 

‘“« Exercise must be considered under two heads : first, that which 
is necessary to preserve the horse in health, and make him capa- 
ble of ordinary exertions, or moderate work ; secondly, that which 
makes him capable of extraordinary exertions, such as hunting or 
racing. Exercise of the last kind is commonly named training, 
which term, however, includes also the mode of feeding neces- 
sary to raise the muscular power to the highest degree it is capa- 
ble of attaining. ‘The horse was evidently designed for exercise, 
and for the use of man. His vast muscular power, and the impe- 
netrable defence attached to his feet, were certainly not given for 
his own use only. If kept in a stable, without exercise, his mus- 
cular power declines, his digestive organs become diseased, and so 
do the organs of respiration. ‘The hoofs grow, and there is no 
wear ; for the little that may be worn off, merely by the pressure 
of hisown weight when standing still, is prevented by the shoes. 
The toe being thus elongaged, the back sinews are often strained ; 
the foot becomes hot and inflamed, its horny covering contracts ; 
the frogs become rotten, and incapable of performing the office for 
which they were designed; in short, the whole body becomes 
diseased. Exercise, then, it is evident, is essential to his health, 
and even existence ; and every part of his structure and economy 
appears to demonstrate that he was intended for the service of man. 
His powers, however, are limited, and so should his exertions be : 
but it is a fact, which must be regretted by all considerate persons, 
that the immoderate work in which he is often employed, so far 
from being salutary, or proportionate to his strength, as undoubt- 
edly it was designed by his Creator that it should be, is injurious, 
and even destructive in a very considerable degree. And what 
greatly aggravates the mischief is, the early and premature age at 
which he is commonly employed. 

“ When a horse is brought in for training, after having been kept 
in the manner described in the preceding chapter, he should be fed 
with hay and oats ; and if greedy of water or hay, or if he appears 
inclined to eat his litter, he should be limited in hay and water, and 
be muzzled the last thing at night. For the first week he should 
have walking and gentle trotting exercise for an hour or two every 
morning. ‘The stable should be kept clean andcool. The second 
week his exercise may be increased a little, and so may his oats. 
Should he appear, however, rather dull, the membrane of his eyes 
rather red or yellow on lifting the eyelid, and the dung hard, in 
small knobs, and shining or slimy, it will be advisable to bleed 
moderately, and give a mild dose of physic, for which he should 
be prepared by giving two or three bran mashes a day for two 
days. The fourth week he may be worked moderately; and, if 
wanted for hunting, he should be put into a canter, or hand- -gallop, 
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A Book bearing on the title-page such a sterling mark as that 
conveyed by the words “ seventeenth edition,” needs little aid to 
ensure its currency. This Compendium to which Mr. Spooner 
has given the finishing touches, is, in itself, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a veterinary library, without which no proprietor of a horse 
should be; and with which he will need no other work of refer- 
ence to aid him on those two great stable questions—how to pre- 
serve health, and meet disease. We make the following extracts, 
not because they are the best samples of the nature of the book 
that could be selected, but because they may be usefully applied 
at this particular season. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF HORSES IN SUMMER. 

“It is too much the practice in turning horses out in summer, to 
choose the richest pastures, as if the intention of giving them this 
indulgence were to fatten them. Many inconveniences result from 
this practice, and not unfrequently much injury is done to the 
animal, and great difficulty found in getting him into working con- 
dition when he is taken up. The best time for turning out a horse 
is the latter end of May, or beginning of June. High land is 
better than meadows, especially such as adjoin rivers, or are other- 
wise wet. Short sweet pasture should be chosen; it is better, 
indeed, to have it rather bare than abundant; and if there should 
not be sufficient, some hay and oats should be given. If the nights 
are cold, he should be taken up at night, and put into a cool airy 
box, where he should also be kept during the day, when the weather 
is very hot and dry. A small field, or paddock, is better than a 
large one; and if there is a stream of water, or a pond, and the 
horse has been accustomed to drink immoderately, it should be 
fenced off, and a moderate quantity given twice a day with a pail. 
A moderate quantity of vetches may be given with advantage in 
such a situation; taking care not to give them soon after they are 
cut, or with the dew upon them. By keeping a horse in this 
manner for a month or six weeks, inthe situation I have described, 
he will receive all the benefit to be expected from a run at grass, 
and avoid the inconvenience which so often results from the me- 
thod commonly pursued. Another important advantage will be 
obtained by it; for, when the horse is taken up, there will be no 
difficulty in getting him into good working condition in a short 
time. If there is no convenience for managing the horse as I have 
described, it will be better to soil him with vetches, or short sweet 
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grass, in a large airy box, for about a month, than to turn him out 
in the manner generally practised. In soiling, only a moderate 
quantity of green food should be given at a time, and a small 
quantity of hay and oats should also be allowed. 


EXERCISE.— TRAINING. 

‘«« Exercise must be considered under two heads : first, that which 
is necessary to preserve the horse in health, and make him capa- 
ble of ordinary exertions, or moderate work ; secondly, that which 
makes him capable of extraordinary exertions, such as hunting or 
racing. Exercise of the last kind is commonly named training, 
which term, however, includes also the mode of feeding neces- 
sary to raise the muscular power to the highest degree it is capa- 
ble of attaining. ‘The horse was evidently designed for exercise, 
and for the use of man. His vast muscular power, and the impe- 
netrable defence attached to his feet, were certainly not given for 
his own use only. If kept in a stable, without exercise, his mus- 
cular power declines, his digestive organs become diseased, and so 
do the organs of respiration. ‘The hoofs grow, and there is no 
wear ; for the little that may be worn off, merely by the pressure 
of hisown weight when standing still, is prevented by the shoes. 
The toe being thus elongaged, the back sinews are often strained ; 
the foot becomes hot and inflamed, its horny covering contracts ; 
the frogs become rotten, and incapable of performing the office for 
which they were designed; in short, the whole body becomes 
diseased. Exercise, then, it is evident, is essential to his health, 
and even existence ; and every part of his structure and economy 
appears to demonstrate that he was intended for the service of man. 
His powers, however, are limited, and so should his exertions be : 
but it is a fact, which must be regretted by all considerate persons, 
that the immoderate work in which he is often employed, so far 
from being salutary, or proportionate to his strength, as undoubt- 
edly it was designed by his Creator that it should be, is injurious, 
and even destructive in a very considerable degree. And what 
greatly aggravates the mischief is, the early and premature age at 
which he is commonly employed. 

“When a horse is brought in for training, after having been kept 
in the manner described in the preceding chapter, he should be fed 
with hay and oats ; and if greedy of water or hay, or if he appears 
inclined to eat his litter, he should be limited in hay and water, and 
be muzzled the last thing at night. For the first week he should 
have walking and gentle trotting exercise for an hour or two every 
morning. ‘The stable should be kept clean andcool. The second 
week his exercise may be increased a little, and so may his oats. 
Should he appear, however, rather dull, the membrane of his eyes 
rather red or yellow on lifting the eyelid, and the dung hard, in 
small knobs, and shining or slimy, it will be advisable to bleed 
moderately, and give a mild dose of physic, for which he should 
be prepared by giving two or three bran mashes a day for two 
days. ‘The fourth week he may be worked moderately ; and, if 
wanted for hunting, he should be put into a canter, or hand-gallop, 
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once a day ; and, after this, it will be necessary to increase his 
pace twice or three times a week, so as to make him sweat freely ; 
taking care that he is walked for some time afterward, that he 
may become rather cool before he returns to the stable, when he 
must be well dressed, fed, and watered, have a good bed placed 
under him, and be left to his repose. When a horse has been 
brought up from rich pasture he is generally loaded with fat, and 
requires a great deal of walking exercise and careful feeding. He 
may be trotted gently, however, after the second week, but will not 
be fit for a quicker pace for a month at least. During this time he 
should have two or three doses of mild physic, and, when first 
taken up, such horses sometimes require to be bled. When a horse 
is not taken up till the latter end of July or beginning of August, 
he has often a troublesome cough, which sometimes proves in- 
curable ; and sometimes dropsical swellings of the hind legs, which 
are not easily removed. Such horses give a great deal of trouble, 
and it is a considerable time before they can be got into condition. 
It must be obvious, that when a horse is taken in for training, the 
treatment to be adopted must depend upon the state of the horse’s 
condition at the time, and the manner in which he has been pre- 
viously kept; and whether he is wanted for hunting or racing, the 
principle to be kept in view, during the process, is to keep him in 
a state of health, and gradually raise his muscular power and wind 
to that degree which may be necessary for the work he is to be 
employed in. ‘This can be done only by proper exercise and 
feeding, giving, however, a little mild physic when necessary. 

“fAlthough there is little mystery required in getting horses 
into good condition, considerable care and constant attention are 
necessary. ‘To give bulk and strength to the muscles, a good sup- 
ply of nutritious food is required ; but, in order that this should not 
produce superfluous fat, as well as flesh, plenty of exercise, and 
occasional sweating, is necessary. 

“ A fine glossy coat is next essential, which can only be obtained 
by heat, assisted by plenty of grooming and hand-rubbing. The 
stable must be kept moderately warm; but it must be borne in 
mind that, though warm air is useful, foul air is injurious: ventila- 
tion, therefore, must not be neglected. The necessary heat to pro- 
duce a fine coat must be principally obtained by an abundance of 
clothing. Warm cordials and stimulants will assist in producing a 
glossy coat, though it is better, if possible, to avoid them: this is 
owing to the intimate sympathy between the skin and the stomach. 

“Since the former editions of this work were published, the 
practice of clipping and singeing has been introduced, and, it must 
be confessed, with considerable advantage. Where a fine coat can 
be obtained by the means before-mentioned, clipping is not required ; 
but many horses will carry along thick coat in the winter, in spite 
of all grooming; and in others, it is impossible to bestow the 
necessary attention and expense required. In these cases, by re- 
moving the coat with the scissors, the horse that before could not 
travel a mile without sweating, can now perform a journey with 
neither inconvenience nor loss of condition; and, when he comes 
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home, he can be cleaned in the course of an hour, instead of re- 
maining wetallthe night. ‘Two things, however, must be borne in 
mind. ‘The horse must have additional clothing to supply that 
which is removed ; and care must be taken that he does not stand 
still when without it, as, of course, he is more likely to take cold 
from this cause than before. The fact is, the horse must have a 
temporary coat instead of a permanent one; one that can be re- 
moved when at work, and supplied when at rest. 

“The advantages of clipping are unquestionable ; many horses 
can thereby be kept in condition throughout the winter, that cannot 
by any other method. 

“ The chief difference between the singeing and clipping is, that 
by the former the hair is removed more completely ; by the latter, 
it can be done several times during the season.—Ep.]” 





DIRECTIONS FOR MANAGING A HORSE DURING A JOURNEY. 
“Previously to setting off on a journey the horse should be 
brought into good condition, by being worked out for two hours 
every morning, and fed as I have directed in the chapters on 
feeding and exercise. ‘The feet should be carefully attended to, 
and, if they are dry and brittle, the soles should be stopped a few 
days with cow-dung, then pared rather thin ; and, for about a week 
before he begins his journey, the feet should be kept stopped with 
tar-ointment, which is then much better than clay or cow-dung, 
and, in the course of a week, will considerably improve the quality 
of the horn, and tend, in a considerable degree, to cool the feet, 
‘This ointment is of great use, also, about the heels of the frog and 
coronet, especially when they are dry and cracky. A horse had 
better be new shoed about the same time; for, when it is done 
just before he sets off, the shoe may not fit exactly, or a nail may 
be driven too close, and the horse found lame in consequence during 
the first or second stage. The saddle, or harness, should be care- 
fully examined, as much inconvenience sometimes arises, during a 
journey, from saddle or harness galls. ‘The most important thing 
to be attended to, during a journey, is the method of feeding, as, 
by improper management in this respect, not only great inconve- 
nience and delay often arise, but sometimes the most serious 
diseases are the consequence. ‘The hay should be examined, and 
the best that can be obtained should be given. It is usual not to 
limit the horse in hay ; but leave that part of his diet entirely to 
the discretion of the ostler, who takes care to keep the rack full. 
If a horse travels every day from ten to twenty miles, one peck 
and a half of corn will not be too much for him, provided he has 
only about eight pounds of hay: and the less hay he has the 
better ; for, by distending the stomach, a morbid appetite is produced, 
which leads a horse to eat and drink much more than is proper for 
him, and this often proceeds to a depraved or.voracious appetite, 
which leads him to eat even his litter. While I was in practice 
at Exeter, and attended the horses of commercial travellers, | met 
with numerous cases of cough, broken wind, gripes, and other 
diseases produced by this cause. So common, indeed, is the prac- 
VOL. XIII, 44 
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tice of giving too much hay, that most horses have a greater appe- 
tite than in the natural healthy state ; the capacity of the stomach 
having been increased by frequent distention, and the capacity of 
the lungs, or wind, not unfrequently proportionably diminished. 
When a horse comes in from a stage, the feet should be picked and 
examined the first thing; and the common practice of tying up a 
horse at a stable-door, and washing his legs, is not injurious, if 
the horse is cool, and has been walked quietly in; but he should 
never be taken to a river to be washed. The horse should never 
be put in a hot close stable, however comfortable it may appear, 
nor is a dark stable desirable, unless a horse is very tired, and then, 
perhaps, he lies down more readily. When there is no work for 
a horse, he should always be taken out, and have one hour’s exer- 
cise, at least, early in the morning ; he may then have his full feed 
without injury, and be perfectly fit for the work he is wanted for ; 
but when this cannot be done, especially for two or three days, he 
should have less corn, and some cold mashes.” 





AGE OF ANIMALS. 





A Bear rarely exceeds twenty years ; a dog lives twenty years ; 
a wolf twenty ; a fox fourteen or sixteen; lions are long lived, 
Pompey lived to the age of seventy. The average age of cats is 
fifteen years ; a squirrel and hare seven or eight years ; rabbits 
seven. Elephants have been known to live to the great age of 
four hundred years. When Alexander the Great had conquered 
Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant which had fought 
very valiantly for the king, and named him Ajax, dedicated him to 
the Sun, and let him go with this inscription :—‘ Alexander, the 
son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the Sun.” This elephant was 
found with this inscription three hundred and fifty years after. Pigs 
have been known to live to the age of thirty years ; the rhinoceros 
to twenty. A horse has been known to live to the age of sixty- 
two, but averages twenty-five to thirty. Camels sometimes live 
to the age of one hundred. Stags are long lived. Sheep seldom 
exceed the age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier 
considers it probable that whales sometimes live one thousand 
years. ‘The dolphin and porpoise attain the age of thirty. An 
eagle died at Vienna at the age of one hundred and four years. 
Ravens frequently reach the age of one hundred. Swans have 
been known to live three hundred years. Mr. Mallerton has the 
skeleton of a swan that attained the age of two hundred years. 
Pelicans are long lived. A tortoise has been known to live to the 
age of one hundred and seven. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1842. 
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THE AMERICAN TROTTERS. 





To the Editor of the *‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine”: 

This is probably the class of horses in which we most excel, if it be uot the 
only one in which we do excel, the English. The writer, who presumes to 
have some claim on Amateurs of the Horse, and who is preparing some remarks 
for the press, on the subject of American Trotters, will feel greatly obliged to 
any gentleman, who will have the kindness to leave, for him, with the Editor 
of the ‘Am. Turf Register,” or give to the public, in the pages of that most 


spirited and entertaining journal—the Pedigrees, as far as known, of the follow- 
ing distinguished trotters :— 


Edwin Forrest, Awful, Paul Pry, 
Dutchman, Daniel D. Tompkins, Tom Thumb, ! 

Lady Suffolk, Andrew Jackson, Rattler, (in England,) 
Confidence, Screwdriver, Confidence, ‘“* “ 
Americus, Ice Poney, Mount Holly, 
Ripton, Cayuga Chief, Columbus, 

Napoleon, Sally Miller, Washington, etc., etc. 


The object is to draw from the facts, as they may appear, an argument to 
show that the American Trotter is, or is not, a distinct family, to which we 
can have recourse for animals that may be expected to excel in that pace—just 
as for the ¢urf, we must look to one whose rout may be invariably found in the 
stud book. The impression of the writer is that though particular families of 
thorough bred horses, as the Messengers, for instance, have excelled in the get 
of light harness and trotting horses, out of mares not thorough bred, yet that 
for an alliance, in all cases requiring wind and action, recourse must be had to 
more or less of blood, and that all after, depends on conformation and training— 
but not to anticipate, except to shadow forth the object of this inquiry, the writer 
will only state further that his paramount object is ¢ruth—lead to what conclu- 
sion it may. The reader will see then, how pertinent is the wish to ascertain 
how much there is of the blood, flowing from a few generations back, into the 
veins of the nags named above. 

If in answer to this inquiry, any gentleman having practical knowledge of 
the subject, can speak of the proper system of training the trotting horse— 
whether, and in what respect it differs from that pursued for the turf, he would 
add to the obligation, but the pedigree of trotters are more particularly desired ; 
with every description as to color, size, figure and age, of individuals. 

My friend, the Editor of the ‘ Spirit,” will endorse the assurance that the in- 
formation will be received in a spirit of gratitude by J. 8. 8. 


Note.—Most certainly he will, and with great pleasure. We shall esteem it 
a personal favor if any gentleman will forward to our care any portion of the 
information desired by J. S. S. 
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Notes of the Stonth. 


JUNE. 


DIAGRAM OF THRE WASHINGTON COURSE, 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON, April 28th, 1842. 

Dear P.—You are requested to publish the enclosed Diagram of the Wash- 
ingion Course, in order that all may see the distance a horse runs over a mile 
in one, two, three, and four mile heats. It is believed no horse runs nearer 
than 5 feet of the exact mile except it be on the straight sides ; here they run 
in about 3} feet generally, of the true mile ; but that will make no difference 
as to that part of the course, for the lines are straight. 

The Diagram sent, is from the joint hands of Major Parker and R.Q. Pince- 
NEY, Esq., both gentlemen of ability and scientific acquirements, and may be 
depended on. Your’s truly, Joun L. Witson, 

Solicitor of Charleston, S. C., Jockey Club. 


Inner Ditch of the Track. 
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The Inner Ditch of the Track is exactly 1760 yards or one mile. 
1 yard from the Ditch gives.....-....-. 1765} yards. 
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A race with Gentlemen Riders, is to come off at the next annual meeting of 
the South Carolina Jockey Club at Charleston, for a superb Cup, to which a 
stake is to be added. We will take 3 to L we name the winner—3 to 1 that he 
does not reside within one hundred mites of Charleston—3 to 1 that be does 
not reside more than eight miles from the seat of the State Goverument ! 
Don’t all speak at once ! 


New Scale of Weights —We are delighted to hear that our begging, be- 
seeching, and badgering our Louisiana friends has at length done some good. 
‘We are informed by several gentlemen from that State that the New Orleans 
Clubs have at length determined to change the date from which their horses 
take their age—that is, horses will hereafter take their age from New Year’s 
Day instead of May-Day—*ta consummation devoutly to be wished.” We 
have received no official intimation of the fact, but see no reason to doubt it. 
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Abdallah’s Colts are carrying every thing before them on the Trotting Turf 
atthe North, and it occurs to us that we can give our Kentucky friends who 
have fine looking sons of his out of good mares, no better advice than to say to 
them don't he in a hurry to geld them. A dozen colts of Abdallah’s get, of good 
form, size, and color, would increase the value of Kentucky carriage, draught, 
and saddle horses in a very few years at least twenty per cent. 


In the Tallahassee Races, published in our last number, Fifer’s time was re~ 
ported 4:04—4:03 ; it should have been 4:03—4:00. The time of the three 
mile race was 6:11—6:07, not 6:13—6:11, as reported. 

Extract of a letter dated GEORGETOWN, Ky., May 3, 1842. 

I see an error in the *“ Register ” of last month—in speaking of Trifle and Ata- 
lanta, the latter is said to have dropped a fine colt by Eclipse,—it should have 
been by Boston. It is very much like old Whitenose, and seven years from this, 
I should not be surprised to hear it called ‘* old white face,” the champion of 
the American Turf. Eclipse looks fine, and it would do the New Yorkers 
good to see their old favorite as playful as a four year old. Mr. Dodd deserves 
great credit for his particular care of the old Veteran. ES.D. 


Loss of Horses by Fire.—A few days since we heard for the first time of a 
serious loss that occurred some months since to our esteemed old friend Capt. 
Donatp Rowe, of Orangeburg, S. C. His stable, owing to the carelessness 
of two boys, was destroyed by fire, and with it two valuable fillies. One of 
them was the fine Imported Mulatto filly, formerly Mr. McRa’s, and a 3 year 
old by Imp. Rowton out of Lady Morgan. 


We have learned this week, with unaffected regret, of the death of Col. Jonn 
Hern, of Richmond, Va. For many years Col. H. wasa distinguished orna- 
ment of the American Turf, and few gentlemen have enjoyed a higher degree of 
popularity. His enterprize and public spirit will make his loss severely felt in 
Virginia, while a wide c rele of devoted friends will deplore this bereavement of 
one suv eminently endowed with all the qualifications that render popularity 
certain, whether in public or private life. 


Duncan F. Kenner, Esq., of Ashland, La., has recently met with a severe 
loss in the sudden death of avery fine colt by Imp Glencoe out of the dam of 
Giantess, 2 yrs. old. Its death proceeded from an affection of the spine, result- 
ing probably, from some injury unknown. It had been nominated in a stake to 
come off next Spring over the Louisiana Course, in which the Brother to Reel 
and the Brother to Capt. McHeath had been put in nomination ; the stake was 
for $1000 each subscription, $300 ft. 


Harkforward, brother to Harkaway.—The editor of the *‘ Banner,’’ published 
at Franklin, La., has lately visited his neighbor, the Hon. Atex. Porter, at 
Oak Lawn, one of the most splendid estates in Louisiana. He writes in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

‘*On Sunday last we saw, for the first time, Judge Porter's celebrated colt 
Harkforward, and we found that the character given of him in the Spirit of the 
Times, is fully sustained. He impreves in appearance beyond all expectation, 
and in ancther year will be a perfect horse. We saw cattle, sheep, &c., of the 
most superior breeds, and many other objects of interest, which we intend 
speaking of more fully hereafter. The Judge is now spending his whole time 
in beautifying and improving Oak Lawn, and he has not only the means, but 
the ability to select and gather around him all the beauties and luxuries of na- 
ture.” 

The “ Picayune” states that a gentleman in New Orleans has received a 
letter from a friend in the country, written in a very interesting enthusiasm, 
respecting Judge PorTER’s magnificent colt, ‘ Hark-Forward.” The admirer 
of bleod horses makes a beautiful start in this wise :— 

‘*Hold your horses! What’ll you have to drink? I have just come home 
afier feasting my eyes with a half hour’s contemplation of the most magniticent 
colt that Affghanistan or the universal world ever saw. I go the wkole figure. 
Talk to me about your English Eclipses, Flying Childers, Hamiltonians, King 
Herods—it is all stuff—and d—n poor stuff, at that! I feel on hearing their 
names mentioned pretty much as the Virginia Colonel did, when they were 
talking at table one day, in New Orleans, twenty-six years ago, about the old 
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Romans. ‘“D—n your Romans!” said he; ‘you are mighty eloquent about 
the toga, and soldiers swimming the Tiber. _The toga was nothing more than 
a Choctaw blanket, and I have a hundred men in my regiment that can swim 
the Mississippi!!” In this spirit | have a sovereign contempt for all horses 
save Hark-Forward. Just fancy to yourself a colt two years and eighteen days 
old, standing fifteen hands three inches high, and Jvoking like a full-formed ani- 
mal! Jehu!” 

The gentleman undoubtedly entertains considerable affection for a fine horse. 
[And what gentleman does not, we would like to know, Mr. Pic ?] 


We learn from Mr. De Grasse, one of the collectors for this office, who has 
just returned home, that Mr. Hucn Rocers, of Raleigh, N. C., came up the 
Mississippi with him on the “Caspian” steamer, having Polly Peachem, and 
eleven other horses in charge. ‘This old mare will be the death of us! Twice 
have we announced her sale by auction, once for $500 at Mobile, and subse- 
quently fer $1,375 at New Oricans, to D. F. Kenner, Esq. We are informed 
that Mr Rogers has taken his stock to Missouri for a market. If we are desired 
to publish the sale of this mare again, the announcement must come accompa- 
nied by the affidavit of Mr. Rogers and her new purchaser. 


Mr. Tuomas Fuintorr, of Nashville, Tenn., has sold to Ferevs Dupian- 
TIER, Esq., of La, his Imp. ch. f. Porto Rico, by Langar, dam by Whisker, 
grandam by Orville. 

Hveu Rocers, Esq.. of Raleigh, N. C., claims the name of Caspian for his 
br. c. by Shark, out of Betsey Archy by Sir Archy, 4 yrs. old. 

Col. Wm. C. Boon, of Fayette Mo., claims the name of Ellen Jordan for 
his b. f., ioaled on the 27th March, by Imp. Jordan, out of Ellen Tree by Henry. 

Dr. A. V. Conover, of Freehold, N.J., claims the name of Fancy, for his 
ch. f., yearling, by Imp. Langford, dam by John Richards. 

For W. Haruestox, Esq., of Charleston, S.C., we claim the name of Dew- 
dro», for his ch. f. by Dayton out of Izora by Kosciusko. Dayton is a son of 
Tormentor (now standing in Canada), his dam oy Tuckakoe. 
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Breeding Stud of W. J. Minor, Esq., 
of Adams County, Miss. 

No. 1. Doncaster, Imp., black, bred 
at the Underley Stud, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, by Alexander Nowell, Esq., in 
1834. He was got by Longwaist, out 
of a Muley mare, she out of Lady Ern 
by Stamford, g. g. dam by ‘Trumpator, 
out of Demirep by Highflyer. 

Longwaist was got by Whalebone, 
out of Nancy by Dick Andrews, her 
dam Spitfire by Beningbrough. 

Brood Mares and their Produce. 

No. 1. Nett Gwynne, Imp., bred by 
Sir W. W. Wynn, in 1826; she was 
got by Tramp, her dam by Bening- 
brough, out of Sister to Star by High- 
flyer. 


Her Produce. 
1836. B. c. Glenara, by Imp. Rowton. 
1840. Gr. f. Little Nell, by Imp. Le- 
viathan. 
1842 Stinted to Imp. Doncaster.. 


Barren in 1837, 1838, 1839, 1841, 
and 1842. 

No. 2. Novetty, Imp., bred by Mr. 
Watt in 1823, got by Blacklock, out of 
Washerwoman (Sister to Nectar) by 
Walton, out of L’Huile de Venus by 
Whiskey. 

Her Produce. 
1836. Ch. c. Native, Imp., by The 
Saddler. 
1837. B. c. by Longwaist (dead), 
1838. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe (dead). 
1839. Ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist. 
Died in 1840. 

No. 3. Jane Grey, bred by J. H. 
Van Mater, Esq., in 1828, was got by 
Orphan Boy, out of Rosalind by Ogle’s 
Oscar. 

Her Produce. 
1837. Ch. f. by Longwaist. 
1839. Gr. f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Le- 
viathan. 
1840. Gr. c. Levi Grey, by Imp. Le- 
viathan. 
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1841. B. c. by Imp. Doncaster. 
1842. Gr. c. by imp. Doncaster. 

No. 4. Brirannia, Imp, bred by 
Alex. Nowell, Esq., in 1834; got by 
Muley, out of Nancy (Muley Moloch’s 
dam) by Dick Andrews. Stinted to 
Pacific in 1841. 

No. 5. Orueana, Imp , bred by Alex. 
Nowell, Esq., in 1834, got by Bustard, 
out of Laureola by Orville. 

Her Produce. 
1839. Br. f. Oriana, by Longwaist. 
1840. Lost a foal by Longwaist. 
1841. Lost a foal by Imp. Doncaster. 
1542. Stinted to Grey Medoc. 

No. 6. Countess Berrranp, bred 
by G. P. Theobald, Esq., of Grant 
County, Kentucky, in 1829; got by 
Bertrand, out of Nazey Dawson by 
Piatt’s Alexander. 

Her Produce. 
Ch. f. by Longwaist. 
B. f. by Longwaist. 
B. f. by Wild Bill. 
Bl. c. Black Jack, by Imp. Don- 
caster. 

1841. B. c. by Imp. Doncaster. 
1842. B. f. by Imp. Doncaster. 
Barren in 1837 and 1839. 

to Imp. Doncaster. 

No. 7. La Muerte, bred by G. P. 
Theobald, Esq., of Grant County, Ky., 


in 1830; got by Bertrand, out of Nan- 
cy Dawson. 


1835. 
1836. 
1838. 
1840. 


Stinted 


Her Produce. 
1836. B. f. by Imp. Luzborough (dead). 
1838. B. f. by Imp. Consol. 
1839. B. c. by Imp. Philip (dead). 
1841. Stinted to Imp. Doncaster. 

Barren in 1837, 1840, and 1841. 

No. 8. Diana, bred by L. P. Gustine, 
Esq., in 1832 ; got by Mercury, out of 
Rarity, own sister to Stockholder. 

Her Produce. 
1837. Br. f. Fright, by Iinp. Leviathan. 
1838. Lost a foal by Imp Leviathan. 
1841. Bl. f. by Imp. Doncaster. 
1842. B.c. by Tuscahoma. 
Stinted to Imp. Doncaster. 

No. 9. Terie Dor, bred by D. W. 
Sumner in 1835; got by Pacific, out 
of Matilda by Grey-tail. Stinted to 
Imp. Belshazzar in 1841. 

No. 10. Mitty Dor, bred by D. W. 
Sumner in 1837 ; got by Pacific, out of 
Matilda by Grey-tail. Stinted to Imp. 
Doncaster in 1842. 

No. 11. Betsey Matonr, bred by 
Wesley Malone, Esq , in 1829 ; got by 
Stockholder, damby Potomac, grandam 
by Diomed. 
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Her Produce. 
1838. Br. f. Three-per-Cent, by Imp. 
Consol. 


1839. Lost twins by Imp. Skylark. 
1842. B. f. by Imp. Glencoe or Imp. 
Leviathan. 

Stinted to Glencoe in 1842. Barren 
in 1840 and 1841. 

No. 12. Suxy Peae, bred by L. P. 
Gustine, Esq. ; got by Mercury, out of 
Lady Hal by Sir Hal, grandam Lady 
Racket by Sir Archy. Stinted to Imp. 
Doncaster. 

No. 13. Loncwaist Mare, bred by 
W. J. Minor in 1835, got by Long- 
waist, out of Countess Bertrand. 

Her Produce. 
1840. Bl. f. Black Bess, by Imp. Don- 
caster. 
184]. Missed to Imp. Doncaster, 
1842. Stinted to Imp. Doncaster. 
W. J. Minor. 

Natchez, Miss., April 14, 1842. 

Blood Stock of H. G. S. Key, Esq., of 
Tudor Hall, Md. 

No. 1. Lapy CuLpgerer, ch. m, 
foaled in 1827, was got by Carolinian 
(who was by Sir Archy), out of Flora 
(Sister to Defiance and Revenge) by 
Ball’s Florizel (he by Imp. Diomed, 
his dam by Imp. Shark, &c.) See Am. 
Turf Register, vol. iii., pp. 430, 584, 
585. 

Flora’s dam was Miss Dance by 
Ashe’s Roebuck; her dam by Inde- 
pendence, grandam by Imp. Centinel 
or Flimnap. See Turf Register, vol. 
lii., p. 103. 

Roebuck was got by Imp. Sweeper 
(son of Mr. Beaver’s great Driver) ; 
Roebuck’s dam was got by the old Im- 
ported horse Bajazet, son of the Earl of 
March’s old Bajazet, son of the Earl of 
Godolphin’s Arabian; Bajazet's dam 
was got by old Whitefoot, his grandam 
by Leeds, out of a natural Barb mare 
of His Majesty’s. See Turf Register, 
vol. iii., pp. 584 and 585. 

Her Produce. 

1832. Cast her foal to Sir Charles. 

1833. Ch. c. by Emigrant (by Caroli- 
nian, out of Pet, the dam of 
Miss Medley, by St. Tamma- 
ny, )—gelded. 

1834. Missed to ‘Timoleon. 

1835. B. c. Reliance, by Imp. Auto- 
crat (sold, when a yearling, to 
Geo. Forbes, Esq., for $800, 
now the property of G. B. 
Harris, Esq., of Leonards- 
town, Md.) Foaled April 3. 
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1836. 
1837. 


Missed to Imp. Autocrat. 
Br. c. Egremont, foaled May 21, 
by Imp. Chateau Margaux. 
Now in the breeding stud. 
f. Mary Key, foaled June 12, 
by Imp. Priam. (Sold to G. 
B. Harris, Esq., for $1500, at 
2 yrs. old; was killed on the 
Mount Vernon Race Course 
in October, 1841, while in 
training and exceedingly pro- 
mising.) 
Having foaled late Jast year, she 
was not sent to any horse. 
Ch. f. Ellen Hooe, foaled April 
2, by Imp. Margrave. She 
is very large and_ bloodlike, 
and shows her Muley blood. 

Ch. c. Duvall, foaled March 29, 
by Prince George, who was 
by Industry, out of Thistle 
(Argyle’s dam) by Ogie’s Os- 
car. See Turf Register, vol. 
V., p. 995. 

Missed to Prince George, and 
seut to him again. 


1838. B. 


1839. 
1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


No. 2. Dame Prestey, br. m., own 
sister to Lady Culpeper. Foaled in 
1828. 

Her Produce. 
1832. Missed to Gohanna. 
1833. C. by Emigrant (dead). 
1834. Missed to ‘Timoleon. 


B. f. Panic, by Tychicus, now 
the property of H. S. Key, 
Esq., of Marengo Co., Ala. 

Missed to Imp. Autocrat. 

Missed to Imp. Chateau Mar- 
gaux. 

Missed to Imp. Zirganee. 

Ch. f. Whim, by Guivaro, he by 
Sussex, out of Yellow Rose 
by Wildair, grandam Pet by 
St. Tammany. See Turf Re- 
gister, vol. ix., pp. 479 and 
480. 

Ch. c. Presley, foaled April 14, 
by Hampton, who was by 
Imp. Barefoot, out of a Tra- 
falgar mare. See Turf Re- 

ister, vol. xill., p. 108, for 
Receomne’s pedigree in full; 
also vol. ix., p. 480. Presley 
is very large and promising. 


1839. 


1836. 
1837. 


1838. 
1839. 


1840. 
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1841, Missed to Prince George. 

1842. Ozema, foaled April 21, ch. f, 
two hind feet white, and a 
snip on the nose, by Prince 
George. 

Dame Presley has gone to Prince 

George this year. 

Egremont is now standing at Leo- 

nardstown, Md. 

H. G.S. Key. 
Leonardstown, Md., April 26, 1842. 





Blood Stock of Grorce F. Keen, Esq.. 
of Locust Grove, Fayette Co., Ky. 
No. 1. CHerokess, by Cherokee, 
dam by Blackburn’s Whip. 
Her Produce. 
1839. Irene, by Eclipse—now in train- 
ing. 
Ch. : Preble, by Medoc—of fine 
size, and promising. 
Slipped foal to Mon’th Eclipse. 
B. f. Maid of Ashland, by Imp. 
Monarch. 
Stinted to Decatur, by Henry, dam 
by Eclipse. 
No. 2. Bay Mare by Paragon, out 
of No. 1. 


1840. 


1841. 
1842. 


Her Produce. 
1841. B. f. Polly Keen, by Frank, sire 
to Josh and Jim Bell. 
1842. Missed to Keen’s Bertrand. 

Now stinted to Grey Eagle. 

No. 3. Mary Bascomss, b. m., bred 
by T. J. Younge, of Bath County, Ky., 
was got by Jim Cropper, dam by Cook’s 
or Blackburn’s Whip. 

Her Produce. 
1841. The Orange Girl, 
Boy. 
1842. Huntsman, by Grey Eagle. 

Stinted to Post Boy, by Henry, out of 
Garland by Duroc. 

No. 4. Lavra Soutucartte, br. b m., 
four years old, got by John Richards, 
out of Clarionette by Reveille, grandam 
Cherokess (No. 1). 

Reveille was got by Sumpter, dam by 
Imp. Spread Eag rle. 

Her Produce. 
1842. C. The Mole, by Imp. Hibiscus. 

Now stinted to Eclipse. 

George F. Keen. 

Locus Grove, May 5, 1842. 


by Orange 








